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THE 


Normal Review System of Writing. 


By D. H. FARLEY, 


Professor of Penmanship in the State Normal School of New Jersey, at Trenton, 
— AND — 


W. B. GUNNISON, 
Prin. of Public School No, 19, Brooklyn, N.Y.; (now Prest. of N. Y. State Teachers’ Assoc. ) 





This system of writing is the outgrowth of long special experience in teaching 
Writing combined with large practical experience in Regular Schoolroom Work. 
It is the only system yet published which recognizes that fundamental principle of all 
successful teaching,—constant and systematic Review. 


REGULAR COURSE. Five Numsess. Introductory price, per dozen, - - $ .96 


SHORT COURSE. Four Numpers, [Introductory price, perdozen, - -  - 12 
TRACING COURSE. Two Numpers. [Introdactory price, pardozan, - - ~~ .72 
MOVEMENT COURSE. Two Numsers. [Introductory price, pereopy, - - 12 


BUSINESS FORMS. 
(In press. ) 


ONnx NUMBER, containing all the principal forms used in business. 


“TI take pleasure in pronouncing your new Normal Review System of Writing superior to all others. 
containing as it does several new and practical educatioual features never before embraced in a series of 
copy-books.’”—Hon. CHARLES W. FULLER, Ex State Supt. of Public Instruction, New Jersey. 


ALREADY ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
Providence, R. I. New Haven, Conn. 


Trenton, N. J. Somerville, Mass. 
Augusta, Maine. Burlington, Vt., Etc. 





A full set of samples will be mailed, postpaid, to any teacher on receipt of 50 
cents. Address 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





New School Publications 


WELSH’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By JuDSON PERRY WELSH, A.M., Professor of English Language and Literature, State 
Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 

The author of this work has aimed to treat the English language as it is, omitting terms, rules, excep- 
tions, and explanations that have no existence in the language. Teachers who prefer the use of diagrams 
will find this an admirable work, in which this popular method of analysis is illustrated by simple dia- 
grams on horizontal lines easily made, read, and understood. Lessons on Composition and Letter writing 
are also given. 


BROOKS’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. Complete Edition, 


By Epwarp Brooks, Ph., D., late Principal of State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


In this new work the subject has been developed with all the clear reasoning, broad analysis, and lucid 
explanation for which the author has become famous. It is designed to present such a thorough course in- 
the Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry as may be required by higher institutions of learning. 


BROOKS’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. New Edition. 


Has just been issued, introducing several new and important features, omitting problems that 
are no longer necessary, adding new topics, so that the work covers the whole ground necessary for ordi- 
nary business purposes. 


BROOKS’'S UNION COMPLETE and NEW WRITTEN ARITHMETICS 


Have been revised, dividing the problems under each topic, and reserving the most difficult ones as 
* Supplementary Problems to be omitted by pupils unless otherwise directed.” By this arrangement the 
work has been much easier and shorter, for those desiring a shorter course, without destroying the high 
character of the books. 


PELTON’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Reduced in size to suit ordinary school-rooms. Six Maps, mounted in usual style, for $12, 
or mounted on Spring Rollers, with neat Canopy Case of wood, for $18 per set. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO.,, 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
































Gold Medal. 
would be in the vanguard : 


1. The English Cyclopedia of Education. | + 
Authorized Copyright Edition. 8vo, pp. 562. $3.75. 





HOLZ VON BUELOW. 


Child and Child Nature. 
Froebel’s Kindergarten Theories. By the Baroness MAREN- 
12mo, pp. 207. $1.50. 


A GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS. 


In the Educational Department at the Paris Exposition, the School Bulletin Publications have just been awarded a 
Some of the latest of them are the following, and every one of them is a necessity to teachers who 


6. The Kindergarten System. By Emmy 
SHIRREFF, Authorized Copyright Ed. 12mo, pp. 200, $1. 


7. Essays on the Kinderg :rten. 


An Exposition of 


Authorized 

















2. DeGuimp’s Life of Pestalozzi. 12mo, pp: 5. The First Three Years of Childhood. Copyright Edition. 12mo, pp. 175. $1.00. ae 
i 286 YB. Perez. With an introduction by Prof. James Sully. | 8. 3000 Craseer Speeerons, a Pie -~ 
‘ 7 7 ‘ ‘ fm " to eadi Text-Books. y 
5 Se Areeereeny ef Hreshe (Bes|  fatetnl ari Bike, toe we 06 0 The) SE Norm Ale Man wp O80 
‘= Send for full Catalogue. C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
9 ne a) ESTERBROOK 6 
‘asia ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. spacial 
These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 


ualities of perfect pens, 
be nl adopted tn the public a 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


fineness of point, elasticity and durability, and have been very 
private schools 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


throughout the United States. 


HN STREET, NEW YORK. 
el JQVorks, Camden, N. J. 











POLITICAL SCIENCE FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 








The Government of the United States. 


B Yy WwW. J e 
270 PACES. 


a 2. . | Ss. £ oe oe 


COCKER, A.M. 


CLOTH, 72 CENTS. 


SYNOPSIS OF TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I. Principtes oF GOVERNMENT. 
II. Growtrn oF NATIONAL AUTHORITY : 
III. Tue GoveRNMENT UNDER THE CONSTITUTION : 
of Members. Congress at Work. The Powers of Congress. 


Executive Department. The Powers of the President. 
the Federal System. Rights and Privileges. 
IV. ConstiTuTIoN oF THE UniTeD States. Index. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


The Constitution. 


The American Colonies. The Causes of the Revolution. 
The Legislative Department. 
Restrictions Upon the Powers of Congress. 


The Judicial Department. 


The Confederation. Constitutional Government. 
The Organization of Congress and Privileges 
The States and Territories. The 


The Powers of the Federal Courts. Checks and Balances of 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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R. & J. BECK’S 


MICROSCOPES. 


Sole American Agents, 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFITS, 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES. 
Illustrated Condensed List, 
32 pages, free. Full Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 
[Mention this paper.] 
MORRIS EARLE & CO. 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


' ’ ’ 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
gy MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


- EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 








‘STA |i . 
Pe” S\ Chemical Apparatus, 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 
CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the _._ FURNACES 
best goods at the a specialty 


lowest prices. in manufacture. 





‘Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 





We make a apocey of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 





Pure 
Chemicals 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 











tp SAVE MONEY. Refore you bay 38 
BICYCLE orGUN 








Send to A. W.GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio, 
for prices. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d hand 
Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
Guns and Type-Writers taken in trade. 





THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Waahington, D.C. 
ten S$ No atty’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


MORRIS EARLE & CO.,’ 


ITHE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT. 
<— 





front Jaws bination for Teachin eh ane Grammar Grades 
z -al, and effective combination for Te 

yet ym gg ee ae poe about " by Pig oe ae S crquteg paper rly yt 
T-square and’ the 45° an size. 
seems dae al when not in use. Used in the public schools of Springfield and Quincy, Mass 
| Providence, R. I., and other prominent cities. ‘ 

Sample Set, without Pad, by mail «+++++++sseeseeeeee o nes 0eds eee ° +74 conte 

Sample Set, with Pad, by MAM], 200 ccccccccoce seeesces ses cecccees 
Liberal terms to cities and towns. In sending for a descriptive circular, mention THE JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 

















924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. a | 
Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, | ] 
CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE Sa 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. ¢ SSS = 
sg LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. “Sy v= _— 
(Mention this journal.) SESS ——— 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens bot 


h 
MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For Sale by Manufactured by 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8.8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. GOULD & COOK, 
J. B. Lippincott COMPANY, ~ Leominster, Mass. 


717 Market St., Philadelphia. Send for Circular, We will send ma- 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. chines on trial to responsible parties. 


OSEPH GILLoTT's 
STEEL’ PEN 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. (==> 
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ANDREWS MF’G COMPANY | Rogers’ Groups of Statuary. 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 


“Fighting Bob.’ 


; Mr. JEFFERSON 
Andrews 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 


in his 
character of 


BOB ACRES. 





Price, $12.00. 








JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near l4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 


Illustrated Catalogues of the Groups, 
which vary in price from $5 to $20, can 
be had on application at Mr. Rogers’ 
Exursition Room, or will be mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents. 

JOHN ROGERS, 
14 West 121Tn St., NEw York. 











FREE THIS PAPER! 
A MAMMOTH OFFER! 2he,tadies: World is an 
' ant and refined periodi-. 
cal for ladies and the family. ch number Conslate of 
16 large pages, 64 columns of entertainin and instruc- 
tive = matter and beautiful illustrations. It cop- 
tains Serial and Short Stories, beautiful Poems, ‘*House 
keepers’ Department,” “ Ladies’ Fancy Work,” “ Fashion 
Department,” “The Family Doctor,” “Our Boys and 
Girls,” “ Mothers’ Department,” Etiquette,” “Home 
Decoration,” ete. Ever lady is delighted with this 
acu charming paper. We desire to at once ouble its already 
CATAL E FRe mammoth circulation, and in order to introduce it into 
4 ? thousands of homes where itis not already known, we 
pore MFG Co: : now make the following extraordinary offer: Upon re- 
g ° . ceipt of only Twenty Cents (postage stampe,silver or postal 
@OSTON: NEW Ya note), we will send The Ladies’ World for Three 
CHICAGO Months, and weé will also send to each subscriber, Free 
si 2: and postpaid, ali the following: A splendid humorous book 

eS, ; entitled “ Mrs. Caudie’s C ” 

Se: . rs. Caudie’s Curtain Lectures,” b Douglas 
<r > ~ , Jerrold: a splendid humorous book entitled ‘ avemtires 


\ 
RSS e 











75 00 to $250 00 A MONTH can be made work 
jo ““" ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
business. Spare moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JORN- 
SON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


NV. B.—Please state age and business experience. Never mind 
alvut sending stamp for reply. B.F. J. & Co. 











SALARY. 840 Expenses in advance 
allowed each month. Steady employment 


S at home ortraveling. No soliciting. Duties, 
delivering and making coillectious. No Postal Cards. 


of a Batchelor;” eight complete novels, b : 
- - tRere, each in a separate volume, viz: Ay et 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- bey ma Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens; “ The Linden Farm 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, de. | Pardon,” by Bete Farin a pene Fert of Richard 
MENEELY & CO., | Established nag aS | — Mt “The Serrow of s Secret,” by 
: M ; “Perey and t i j 
WEST TROY, N. Y. | 1826. Collins; “A Modern Cinderella,” by the author of “Dee 
Description and prices on application. | Thorne: ' Benaityn Ware's Temptation,” by Mrs. Henry 
te: : ul Engravings, 60 portraits of Famous 
~~ | Men, 26 Portraits of amous W 
Buckeye Bell Foundry. Designs, 300 Puzzles, Rebuaes and Gonundmnn,. oe 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin f " selections for Autogragh Albums, 10 Popular 8 
lis of pure Oc orchurches, | 100 Money-making Secrets, 69 Parlor Games, 83 Tricks 
schoo ls, ire a larms, farms, ete. FULLY | in Magic, 8 Amusing Experiments. 26 Popular Reelte. 
. Catalogue sent free. tions, The Language of Flowers, Golden Whee! Fortune 
VAN PDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. | Teller. Dictionary of Dreams, Magic Age Table, Morse 
ccigetiendtenacenimessalagisanatgecis 


green Alphabet, M Square, Seven Wonders of 






















HE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 





, with stamp, HAFER & CO., Piqua, O. 


Register Now. | 3 Somerset St.. Boston. 





KINDERGARTE 








return your 
AND J. W. dont for 2n%2,subecriptions, with all premiums to each 
SCHOOL SCHERNERHORN & CO, |illoadng nowapapcs, ofa Taian me reter you ts 
i ST. ddress : J ere gencies. 

SUPPLIES. NEW YORK, ” 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York, 


A Rare Business Chance, 
School Men: 


I want a strong school man in each State 
in the Union to take the State management of a |,). 
crative, influential, and permanent business §ipco 
the work is largely office or desk work, one ean eon. 
duct it in addition to his school, or he may devote his 
whole time to it. The one taking the management 
of the State office will be requi to make a reason 
able cash deposit as a guarantee, The deposit wi)! 
= Meme A | Joeemmeceny fine and rare 

usiness opportunity. ress, at once, 
- FRANK E. PLUMMEP, 
Principal High School. 
DES MOINES, 14, 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS. 


The MECHANIC to go with the 


WORKINGMEN’S EXPEDITION TO EUROPE, 


and to represent the entire Piano forte industry of 
America, was selected from the 


Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co’s Mannfact'y, 








AT THE 


New York State Meeting of the Music Teachers, 


the distinguished American Pianist, Mr. WILLIAM 
H. SHERWOOD, who made a phenomenal success 
using the 


MILLER ARTIST GRAND, 


publicly stated it would have been impossible for 
him to bave produced such magnificent results on 
any other grand piano made in America. 





An Elegant ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
with Full Information Sent Free. 


Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. 


MILLER HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSOCIATION BUILD’G, PHILA., PA. 








POPULAR SONCS (ich 
1 Baby Mine. 220 Annie Laurie. 
4 Ella Rhee, 224 Come, Birdie, Come. 


245 Nobody's Darling. 

248 Birdie Darling. 

252 Darling Nellie Gray. 
255 Little Brown Jug. 

258 Erin ts 4 Home. 

277 Kies me Again. 

82 Wearing of the Green. 280 Sweet Sunny South. 
34 Cottage by the Sea. 316 They All Do It. 

45 Poor Old Slave. 354 De Golden Wedding. 
64 Blue-Eyed Nelly. 370 Old Kitchen Floor. 

72 Faded Coat of Blue. 371 Sweet Belle Mahone. 
77 My Old Kentucky Home. 387 Razorsin the Air. 

% The Gipsy's Warning. 392 Pull Down the Blind. 
98 Swinging in the Lane. 425 Ring my Mother Wore. 
109 Kitty Wells. 472 Baby’s got a Tooth. 
112 Old Man's Drunk Again. 517 Lottie Lee. 

138 Kiss Behind the Door. 549 My Old Wife and I. 
140 Mary of the Wild Moor 552 Peek-a-boo, 

145 Mollie Darling. 

147 My Daughter Julia. 
151 Driven from Home. 
175 The Siave's Dream. 665 Some Day. 

181 Erin's Lovely Home. 929 Rock-a-Bye Baby. 

We will send 10 of the above songs, your own selection, by 
mail, for 10 cents; 25 for 15 cents; the whole lot, 5U songs, 
for 35 cents; the Beautiful Song, Bing My Mother 
Wore, Words and Music, is alone worth more than we as 
for the entire collection. Address. 


HOME MUSIC CO., Providence, EB. 1. 


5 Old Cabin Home, 

7 Old Black Joe. 

8 Home, Sweet home. 
26 Whoa, Emma. 

28 You'll Remember Me. 
29 No one to Love. 


649 My Nelly's Blue Eyes. 
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ESTEY ORGAN CO, 
59 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 





























UNEXCELLED IN—— Sane 
Power and Singing Quality of Ton 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in 4 


FIRST CLASS PIANO. 


SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS- 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 9. 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 








TONGUES IN TREES. 


BY ABBY 8, HINCKLEY, 


Ay, tongues in trees: But what is it they say ? 
Mute, eloquent, leafless; charged with harmonies 
For inmost hearing, when the sunset skies 

Glow near and clear, and bole and branch and spray 

Reveal their woven grace along that way 
Of luminous color. Where no soothing sighs 
Swell soft from summer leaves as daylight dies 

With dewy scent of herbs and new-ntown hay. 

What say the winter trees with mystic speech 

Of interlacing boughs, and arches dim, 

And stately, pillared stones that heavenward reach ? 

Full of sweet meanings is their soundless hymn. 
Perennial grace and steadfast strength they teach, 

Though flower and fruit and leaf forsake the limb. 








DON’T MISTAKE. 


BY ANNIE M, LIBBY. 


** Hitch your wagon to a star,’”’ the philosopher has said ; 
But some stars don’t stay in heaven, drop to earth instead, 
So in doing your star-hitching be sure you hang your car 

To an upward soaring planet, not a downward-shooting star. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





R. H. Quick, England: A slack teacher always makes 
slack pupils. 


Frank Morton, Boys’ High School, San Francisco : 
Grammar principals and first grade teachers should visit 
the high schools frequently and know the relation of their 
work to its work. 


Exten E. Kenyon, New York City: A girl immedi- 
ately after graduation is more competent to take charge 
of a grammar class than to apprehend and lead the crude 
thoughts of a little child. 


Exmer E. Grirritu, Superintendent of Schools, Frank- 
fort, Ind. : With the improved heating apparatus at the 
disposal of school authorities, nothing short of neglect 
will prevent the schoolrooms from being wholesome. 


Supt. B. B. Russeux, Brockton, Mass.: To think that 
a teacher does not improve with experience is as absurd 
as to think a lawyer or doctor will succeed best in his 
first case. To imply that teachers after winning a repu- 
tation care nothing for the work, is dishonorable. Those 
teachers who do not improve with experience soon find 
their level. 


Presipent Steet, Philadelphia Board of Education : 
The greatest weakness in the administration of the 
school department is the small number of men of culture 
and liberal education who are applicants for positions in 
the schools, and the still smaller number of men who 
have studied education as a science and followed its his- 
tory with professional zeal. 


Epwarp Everett: A teacher ought to know of every- 
thing much more than the learner can be expected to ac- 
quire. The teacher must know things in a masterly way, 
curiously and nicely, and in their reasons. He must 
see truth under all its aspects, with its antecedents and 
consequents, or he cannot present it in just that shape in 
which the young mind ean apprehend it. He must, as 





he holds the diamond up to the sun, turn its facets round 
and round, till the pupil catches the luster. 


The Century : Too often we try to wheedle our chil- 
dren into knowledge. We disguise the name of work, 
mask thought, and invent schemes for making education 
easy and pleasant. We give fanciful names to branches 
of study, make play with object lessons, and illustrate all 
things. To make education amusing, an easy road with- 
out toil, is to train up a race of men and women who will 
shun what is displeasing to them. But there is no sub- 
stitute for hard work in school if we are to have a prop- 
erly trained people; we must teach the value of work 
and overcome the indifference of ignorance. 








NOVEMBER. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


Tiberius was wiser than his Senate when he declined 
to give his name to his birth-month, saying, “ What will 
you do, conscript fathers, if you have thirteen Cwsars?” 

The ninth month was important in the religious ritual 
of the Romans, as it has been since in that of the 
Catholics. ‘The Saxons called it Wint-monat, the wind. 
month, and also Blot-monat, on account of sacrifices then 
performed, and of the laying in of the winter store of an- 
imal food long known as Martinmas beef,—as the 11th is 
St. Martin’s Day,—when the tranquil softness of the In- 
dian summer is the beautiful calm before wintry storms. 
It is in November that deciduous trees are stripped to 
bareness, for, — one may fancy,—more reasons than one, 
and besides the utility to the tree of untrammeled freedom, 
it is good for those homes which are made in the temper- 
ate zone that sunshine is able to reach them unobscured 
by foliage. Now preparations are in fashion for the 
New England Thanksgiving feasts and family reunions ; 
and it seems a duty to hold religious services in gratitude 
for the bounty of the fields. 

The chureh festival known as All Saints’ Day, on the 
first day of the month, is said to have originated about 
the year 607, when the Pantheon was used as a Christian 
church. It is succeeded by All Souls’ Day, said to have 
been observed first by Odilon, abbot of Cluny, about 
993, on behalf of the release of souls from purgatory. 

In this connection we are reminded that Milton’s death 
took place in 1674, in this month ; and among other fa- 
mous persons dying in November, were Lord George, the 
instigator of the Gordon riots; Sir John Falstaff, “ Old 
Parr,” Le Sage, John Knox, Washington Irving, Cardinal 
Wolsey, Rossini, Leibnitz, Hegel, Horace Greeley, and 
ex-President Arthur; while of violent deaths were those 
of Madame Roland, Lord Clive, Gustavus Adolphus, at 
the battle of Lutzen in 1632, and, possibly, the “ Man 
with the Iron Mask” in 1703; with Horace, Clovis, and 
Canute, long before. 

Martin Luther, Charles Stewart, Cowper, Mozart, 
Chatterton, and John Bright were born in November, as 
were Bryant and Wendell Phillips. 

Besides the battle of Lutzen, in November, were the 
battles of Rossbach, Tippecanoe, Morgarten, Lookout 
Mountain, Missionary Ridge, and Narva ; and in the same 
month Sherman began the famous march to the sea. The 
Gunpowder Plot was discovered on the fourth, and the fifth 
day has been ever since known as that of Guy Fawkes. 

In 1290 Jews were expelled from England, and in 
1609 Moors were banished from Spain. Not long after 
the famous Long Parliament began in England, lasting 
twenty years. It was in the siege of an Irish farmer on 
St. Martin’s Day that the word boycott originated. 

Of November earthquakes, that at Lisbon, in 1755, is 
the most notable, and the most violent one ever known in 
New England took place in the same year, some days 
later, while in 1822 one in Chili raised the coast five feet. 
Of eyclones and galesin November we read of one during 





the Crimean war when disaster befell the English fleets 


in the Black Sea; a great storm in 1703, when the orig- 
inal Eddystone Lighthouse went down, with its builder ; 
and a terrific cyclone among the Phillipine Islands 
in 1885, 

The great Boston fire took place seventeen years ago, 
and in 1857, a great victory over sea and fire, was won 
by the English transport Sarah Sands. 

Two hundred and ten years ago a comet created much 
terror by its nearness to the earth, and Newton’s demon- 
stration of an elliptical orbit resulted from observation of 
its movements; great meteoric showers and wonderful 
auroral displays are especially the property of November, 
and the periodical appearance of Halley’s comet may be 
expected in the middle of the month, 1910. 

In 1883 standard time was adopted by all the Eastern 
American railroads. Twenty years ago the Suez Canal 
was opened, and in 1851 the first successful marine cable 
was completed from Dover to Calais. It was in Novem- 
ber that Vasco da Gama, sailing around Africa, doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, and his voyage epened Asiatic 
trade and the exploration of the Pacific, which have 
A different 
journey was that of Thomas Stevens who, in the same 


proved of importance in modern history. 


month, almost four hundred years later, completed a 
bicycle tour of the world. 

In 1626 the church of St. Peter’s at Rome was conse- 
crated ; its dome, devised by Michael Angelo, contains 
thirty thousand pounds of iron. 

In 1777 the confederation of the colonies into the 
United States of America was concluded, to be im- 

New York’s 
evacuation day is celebrated on Nov. 25. It was the day 
after, in 1833, that Chicago’s first newspaper was pub- 


proved by a constitutional union in 1778. 


lished ; and it was in 1814 that steam first worked a 
newspaper press. 

One of the most amusing things of which our histories 
tell us took place late in this month, when Van Tromp 
sailed through the channel with a broom at his masthead ; 
but one of those most intimately known is the arrival of 
the Mayflower at Cape Cod, on the ninth day of the chill 
month. 

The skies may be gray with waiting snows, the 
ground may ring dully as the foot hastens over its frozen 
surface, and only the forest evergreens recall the glory of 
verdure, but November is not without its pleasures. 


** Tt’s November, dear,—what then ? 


You and I can surely wait 
Till the rose-time comes again, 
Though these days are desolate ; 
And how beautiful to know, 
Set in music of God’s Year 
, Inthe Symphony’s full flow, 
Comes November, cear.’’ 





APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D-, 
Head Master of the Boston Norma! School. 





MEMORY. 

The proper treatment of the memory may be illustrated 
by the teaching of linear, square, and cubic measures. 
There are three ways of doing this. One is to memorize 
the tables at first, and then apply them. This is often 
done without explanation and without illustration. An- 
other way is to illustrate the units of the different tables, 
and then have the tables committed to memory. This is 
sometimes accompanied by a comparison of one tab!e with 
another. But it seems to me that something more is 


needed. 
Let at least the linear inch, foot, yard, and rod be ob- 


served, named, produced, and compared, till the name of 
either will cause the pupil to image the unit in his mind, 
and also the process of repeating or dividing each unit to 
produce the next larger or smaller unit. Next, let the 


— 





* Copyright, 1886. 
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square inch, foot, yard, and rod be constructed. Let the 
base of the square foot be divided into inches, and vertical 
lines drawn across the square foot; then let one of the 
sides be similarly divided, and horizontal lines drawn 
from the points of division. Let the square inches in one 
row be counted, also the number of rows, and the product 
be obtained. Repeat this process with the different units, 
till the process of constructing and dividing the square 
units can be clearly imaged in the mind, even with the 
eyes closed. 

Next, cover over a square foot with inch cubes. Let 
the cubes in one row be counted, then the rows; and let 
the number be found by multiplying these factors. Let 
another layer of cubes be formed in the same way, or the 
process of forming it be imagined; and so on till the 
cubic foot is formed. Then let the whole number of 


| saying, it is diverted from thinking. So that it frequently 
‘happens that a special preparation for an examination is 
a positive injury to the class. It is simply cramming ; 
although the teaching may have been well done before. 
Let reviews be re-views, or re-views plus an additional 
view ; that is, a view of old facts in new relations. 

The other error to which reference has just been made 
is even more fatal to the proper exercise of the memory. 
It consists in attempting to reverse the natural order of 
teaching, and to bind ideas and thoughts together in their 
higher relations before the ideas have been made clear in 
their lower relations. The error grows out of the fact that 
the teacher feels the power of the higher relations for him- 
self, and desires to make this available for his pupils at once. 
But there is a natural order in knowing, and a cgqrre- 
sponding order in re-knowing ; and just in proportion as 





cubic inches be found by multiplying the number in one 
layer by the number of layers. Repeat this process with 
the same and different units, till the process of construct- 
ing a larger unit from smaller units can be represented 
with clearness and with perfect distinctness. 

When this result is reached, let the habit be formed of 
recovering the numbers constituting the tables by mentally 
constructing the larger units by the repetition of the 
smaller. By this means the mind comes to regard the 
different tables as resulting from the necessary relation 
of units of one kind to those of another. If you think 
this illustration unnecessary, try the experiment of test- 
ing your pupils to ascertain their mental processes of re- 
covering a forgotten fact in the table of square or cubic 
measure. 

The process which I have roughly outlined, it will be 
observed, requires three stages of knowing,—observation 
of units, comparison of one kind with those of another, 
and, lastly, resting all the tables on the necessary relation 
of one kind of units to another. This last relation is 
rather that of ground to inference, than of causation in 
the ordinary sense of the term. The great point here is 
to make the pupil know that the number of one kind of 
units needed to make one unit of another kind is what 
must be true from the relation of ne kind to another. 
This treatment does away with the necessity of loading 
the memory with a large number of arbitrary facts ; it 
rather puts the pupil in possession of the power to recover 
the facts whenever it shall become necessary for him to 
know them. 

The teaching of the metric system furnishes another 
beautiful example of the proper treatment of the memory. 
The meter and its divisions, also the square and cubic 
measures, are to be presented objectively, as I have in- 
dicated in the case of the inch, foot, yard, and rod; 
then the litre is to be taught as a cubic decimeter, 
and the kilogram as a cubic decimeter of water taken 
as a standard of weight. In other words, let the 
cubic decimeter be called a litre, if used as a measure of 
quantity ; a kilogram, if used as a measure of weight. 
Then let all the other measures result from these accord- 
ing to the decimal law which pervades the whole system. 
When the subject is finished, let the pupils. understand 
that there is only one arbitrary thing to be remembered, 
and that is, the length of the meter. Let everything else 
result from this as a necessary consequence. 

We might range through the whole domain of knowl- 
edge, and select examples illustrating this law of the pro- 
gressive development of the memory from every branch 
of study. But enough has been done, perhaps, to show how 
the principle may be applied. There is no subject studied 
in the schools in which this law does not apply. Once 
teaching a subject is not teaching it at all. Even young 
children ought to go over what they have learned, for the 
purpose of binding together their ideas and thoughts in 
new relations. 

There are two errors into which young teachers are 
apt to fall that ought to be mentioned in this connection. 
One is the habit of conducting their reviews merely as 
verbal reviews. Suppose a subject has been taught and 
an examination is pending ; the review is at once directed 
to a repetition, not of the original acts of knowing and 
naming, thinking and telling, but alone to the processes 
of telling. It is taken for granted that if the names of 
things are said, the ideas of the things will be in the 
mind ; and that if sentences are said, the proper thoughts 
will be in the mind. Nothing can be farther from the 


the attention of a pupil is diverted from a view of the 


things before him, in an attempt to make him see them 
in their likenesses, unlikenesses, and causal relations 
before the things themselves are clearly impre sed, is 
the certainty that he will know neither the things nor 
their relations; and the more certain is it that he will 
remember neither the one nor the other. 
thoroughly before you attempt to make clear the opera- 
tions upon fractions ; teach the facts of history before the 
philosophy of history; teach events before dates, and 
never teach dates at all farther than they can be made a 
means of connecting events so as to show their relations, 
causal or other; teach language befure grammar ; then 
will it be possible to follow the natural order of remem- 


Teach fractions 


bering. 





BUSINESS HABITS. 


BY FRANCES C. 8PARHAWK. 


If a teacher study into the scope of her work instead of 


occupying herself solely with its details, there is one prob- 
lem always present to her mind in some shape when she 
confronts her classes,—the problem how to reconcile indi- 


viduality with general instruction. The latter she must 
give, the other she sees to be the source of all that is effi- 
cient in character ; like the centripetal force, it shapes all 
mental material ; but for it, this would be without form 
The general sweep of school life broadens out 


and requires this counteracting power to rescue it from 


and void. 


vagueness. 

But in every pupil individuality is different, and the 
stronger the character, the more marked the difference. 
Suppose a teacher equally interested in the development 
of two boys of totally opposite character and bent of 
mind, how can she in the same teaching be of use to both 
individualities ? 

For instance, here is a boy, studious, introspective ; the 
logical side of questions interests him ; he is inclined to 
look at things as they ought to be rather than as they are; 
in short, he is an idealist. And at his side is another 
little fellow, full from crown to toe with the active life of 
the world about him; he knows what men are doing, 
what people about him are saying; he knows facts and 
values, and acts upon them. Nature certainly intended 
How shall the same person, 
at the same time and in the same lessons,—to say nothing 
of the other pupils who need her attention also,—give to 
each of these boys, not waste, but good material,—some- 
thing that will stimulate his mental growth in the direc- 
tion in which he is strongest? The student wants 
thoughts, or at least broad facts, for generalization; the 
other boy wants more facts for his vigor, as an athlete 
gains muscle by exercise. 

While in her personal dealings with each pupil,—and 
every teacher finds moments for these,—she is left free 
yet in her classes and in the general line of studies she is 
compelled to feed both with the same food. 

Ought she to feel grieved at this? Are the public 
schools from their nature unfitted for those whose abilities 
should be developed by the highest education ? 

Popular theory fixes a great gulf between the business 
man and the literary or artistic one, and believes this gulf 
to be as wide as the ocean which separates the continents 
But do facts bear out this belief? Are artistic sowen 
in whatever shape, different in nature as well as in nee 
from the faculties that business demands for its successful 


him for a fine business man. 





truth. Just as soon as the attention is directed to the 


conduct? 


That men have been famous in one line and conspicu- 
ously wanting in the other, proves only individual deg. 


ciencies. How has it been with minds of the first rank » 
As perhaps the most illustrious example, how was it wit}, 
Shakespeare ? 

It is said that all his genius, of which he must haye 
been aware, never made him lose sight of the satisfactioy 
that he derived from the successful management of his 
theater, by means of which bis plays delighted his own 
age and brought him the wealth that comes from business 
ability. 

Voltaire was an excellent financier, and instances might 
be multiplied indefinitely to prove that although follower; 
of literature and art are not usually men of wealth com. 
pared with those who have given their time to making 
money, yet that the faculties which best qualify for either 
line have, in spite of all modifications, an identity. 

Popular fallacy says that an artist or a man of letters 

could not endure the drudgery of a business life, and 
would be driven wild by the minutiz of figures and the 
unremitting attention to details. 
The artist executing his great work, the author writing 
out the essay or the nevel he has planned, would laugh, if 
they had the time, over these popular opinions of the 
vagueness and the abstract nature of their mental labor, 
The painter must keep every stroke of his brush in har. 
mony with the general outlines, and every shade, even in 
the lighitest lines, must fall in with the general coloring 
and expression. His hand not only works on a special 
part, but his eye measures and compares constantly, and 
his mind holds the idea of the whole in every moment of 
his work,—holds it an undercurrent of thought, which 
steadies his hand and controls even the searchings of his 
eye. His apparent freedom and carelessness, his aban- 
donment to the receptiveness in which he has gathered in 
his material, has come before this moment. In that time 
what seemed indifference or absorption was unceasing 
watchfulness. From the thousands of hues in nature he 
was then choosing the right, rejecting all others, combining, 
assimilating what he had chosen; then judgment was 
curbing imagination, a cultivated taste repressing the exu- 
berance of fancy ; along all lines there was going on work 
of an intensity to which the details of execution are play. 
And yet these details call for a closeness of attention to 
which those of ordinary business are in comparison work 
for children. 

And the writer can build his creations upon human 
nature alone, as the artist upon form and color. How 
many scenes he must have observed, how many conversa 
tions listened to, how many expressions of emotion of all 
kinds watched, analyzed, rejected, selected, before he is 
ready for his work! For here every part must be in 
keeping, every character consistent. Like the artist with 
his picture, here every scene must have regard to the 
sweep of the whole, and from beginning to end every in- 
dividual must act with due regard to that great nature 
which is the worker’s constant study and model. No one 
of his personages must be allowed to say “ Oh” when he 
ought to say “ Ah,” or to lift his hand when in real life 
he would drop it. 

But in business also the imaginative faculty has play: 
It is the men who, as Emerson puts it, see possible houses 
and farms and cities where others see only bare fields 
and fences,—the men who build up colossal enterprises 
and fortunes; it is these men upon whom the stra! 
comes, because their work also is creative and requis 
constant study of men and things, constant widenings of 
range and combinations of fact and experience. Routine 
knows no such wear. 

The teacher may take courage, then, since for all work, 
—artistic, scientific, business, —the accuracy, observation, 
and power of attention supposed by a popular fallacy to 
belong to business alone, are necessary. 

These the introspective boy must acquire at some stage 
of his career,—if he has not them already carefully ¢o™ 
cealed by nature on the principle that the hunter does n° 
betray his presence to the game he is in pursuit of,—he 
must gain these to become a workman, because 00 8° 
work is ever done, or ever has been done, upon ary other 
basis. If the doers of such have seemed indolent, ot” 
efficient, it has been because upon other lines they were 
off duty and indifferent. 





And the practical boy will be the better fitted for lis 
work by learning to sweep out into the generalization that 
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requires imagination. The questions of each will help 
the teacher to supply the needs of the other, while satis- 
fying the questioner. School drill, if mental and not 
martinet,—if not mere memory and imitation,—will be 
of after value to every pupil in every department of work, 
because nowhere has there ever been, and in no line can 
there ever be, success by other means than those we are 
accustomed to call “ business habits.” 








NEW WORDS AND THEIR USES. 


BY PROF. W. 8. SCARBOROUGH. 


In the twentieth annual meeting of the Philological 
Association, held at Amherst College last year, it was 
proposed to take up the work of collecting new words, 
and words put to new uses, of which the following are 
specimens: “The actual seatage (of a costly cathedral) is 
one half what it might be in a square or rectangular en- 
closure.” (NN. Y. Hvangelist, Nov. 29,1888.) “*I don’t 
feel as if I should ever take orders.’ Mrs. Elsmere was 
old enough to know what importance to attach to the 
trenchancy of eighteen,” ete. (Robert Hlsmere, chap. 1V.) 
* The fellows of the university were impetrated as a per- 
sonal favor,” ete. (Forum, June, 1889.) Webster 
marks the italicized word as obsolete. It certainly ex- 
presses the thought of the writer, though importuned is 
the word that might be expected here. 

There are many words in use that have a changed 
meaning from that indicated by their etymology ; e. y., 
resent (resentio) originally meant to have a clear concep- 
tion of a thing; later it was used to express a grateful 
feeling for favors done. Both these are obsolete, and the 
word as now employed denotes anger because of an injury, 
real or supposed. Clerk (clericus) was formerly synony- 
mous with clergy. A man who was clerkly was scholarly, 
proficient in literature, art, and science, as well as in the- 
ology. The change this word has undergone fully veri- 
fies the dictum of Horace : 

— ** Usus, 


(Jaem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi.’’ 


In other words, Use is the law of language. When 
Shakespeare says, 


** Tgnominious words, though clerkly couched,”’ 


he evidently means, though couched in learned language. 
Censure, from censio, to think, formerly meant to form 
an opinion, to estimate, to judge. The Bard of Avon 
seems to use it in a double sense, as when he says : 
— ‘*’Tis a passing shame 
That I, unworthy body as I am, 
Should censure our lovely gentlemen.”’ 
And again: 
— ‘* Has censured him 
Already ; and, as I hear, the provost hath 
A warrant for his execution.”’ 

In the last quotation a judicial sentence is implied. 

It is pleasant to observe that the drift is against the 
misuse of the word depét for railroad station. In French 
the word is equivalent to depositio, a depository, a store- 
Numerous words and terminations could be cited 
in point. What Professor Whitney and his colleagues 
have done with respect to these classes of words we shall 
not know till the Century Dictionary is completed. The 
parts already issued clearly indicate what may be ex- 
pected,—a model dictionary for popular use. 

Professor Brewer, of Grinnell, speaks of new words as 
“sprouting up like spring flowers all over our English 
world, and growing more or less rapidly into general 
knowledge. They are often unconscious inventions that 
meet a felt want. If scholars make a note the first time 
of seeing them, we may catch them in their very genesis 
in time and place, or at least have a datum for fixing 
their time. Of course there are many ‘ nonce words,’ as 
Dr. Murray calls them, not worth recording.” Only 
those are wanted that seem to supply a place, and which 
do not violate the laws of verbal formation. Care is to 
be taken that newly coined words “should be of sim- 
ilar linguistic origin.” Mongrel formations are to be 
avoided. A word, though obsolete, may be revived 
and restored to use when there is a necessity for it. In- 
deed, this has often oceurred in the history of our lan- 
guage, whose genius is to be preserved under all circum- 
stances, 


house. 


THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 


BY ALICE H. FARNSWORTH. 
1. Singing. 
2. Responsive Reading: SELECTIONS FROM THE PSALMS.— 
(a) Pealm 116: 12. (5) Psalm 50: 14 (c) Psalm 107: 1 and 
15. (d) Pealm 105: 1. (e) Psalm 100: 1-5. (f) Psalm 117. 

Address.—Thanksgiving days are almost as old as the race of 
man. Noah had a day of thanksgiving when he came out of the 
ark ; David had one when the Ark of the Covenant was brought to 
Jerusalem ; and other such special days,—in addition to the Feast 
of Tabernacles, which was the regular Hebrew Thanksgiving Day, 
—are mentioned io Bible history. In England the day of thanks- 
giving was grafted to the old Teutonic custom of the Harvest 
Home, and in that form still survives. The custom was brought to 
this country by the Puritans and Pilgrims, and became one of the 
recognized institutions of New England. From the New England 
states it spread to the new New England of the Western Reserve, 
and the new Northwest of fifty years ago. 

There were days of thanksgiving during the Revolutionary War, 
specially appointed by the Continental Congress; and after the war 
there was in 1784a general thanksgiving for peace. In 1789 Pres- 
ident Washington appointed a special day of thankagiving for the 
adoption of the Constitution, and in 1795 he appointed another 
after the suppression of the whiskey insurrection. In April, 1815, 
there was another special thankagiving for peace appointed by 
President Madison. 

The first national proclamation for the Thanksgiving Day we 
observe was issued in 1863 by President Lincoln ; and his successors 
have followed his example. But notwithstandiog the continued 
recommendation by the Pres‘dents, it is only within the last few 
years that the observance has been general throughout the Union. 

It is not only in America that Americans celebrate their great 
national religious holiday. Wherever the citizen of the United 
States may go in this country or Europe, he will find a recognition 
of Thanksgiving Day in Protestant places of worship; and where- 
ever he may go in the whole world, he will find the representatives 
of his country celebrating it in some fashion. In one sense, there- 
fore, this great American feast, once confined to a small section, is 
now world-wide. 

4, Recitation.—Thank God for rest, where none molest, 

And none can wake afraid, — 


For Peace that sits as Plenty’s guest 
Beneath the homestead shade! 


* 7 . o 


Build up an altar to the Lord, 
O grateful hearts of ours! 

And shape it of the greenest sward 
That ever drank the showers. 


Lay all the bloom of gardens there, 
And all the orchards’ fruits ; 

Bring golden grain from gun and air, 
From earth her goodly roots. 


* © a * 


There let the common heart keep time 
To such an anthem sung 
As never ewelled on poet’s rhyme, 


Or thrilled on singer's tongue. — Whittier. 


5. Reading: Tuk First New ENGLAND THANKSGIVING. 
—In July, 1630, several hundred English, men, women, and chil- 
dren, were living in buts and tents on or around the “‘ town bill”’ 
They had recently exchanged discomforts 
Seven small vessels that had 


in Charlestown, Mass. 
on the sea for privatiors on shore. 
brought them from former homes lay in Charles River. A wilder- 
ness inhabited by wild men spread inland. The 8th of the month 
was kept as a public day of thankegiving for their safe arrival, the 
day being observed throughout the plantation; one that might be 
called the first great New England Thanksgiving. 

6. Singing. 

7. Recitation.—The autumn time has come; 

On woods that dream of bloom, 


And over purpling vines 
The low sun fainter shines. 


The aster-flower is failing, 
The hazel’s gold is paling ; 
Yet overhead more near 
The eternal stars appear! 


And present gratitude 
Iusures the future’s good, 
And for the things I see, 
I trust the things to be. 


* » * 


Parcel and part of all 

I keep the festival, 
Forereach the good to be, 
And share the victory. 


I feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward, 
And take, by faith, while living, 
My freehold of thankegiving. 


8. Recitation: From THe FESTIVAL OF PRAISE. 


’ Tis in the thriftfal Autamn days 
When earth ie overdone, 

And forest leaves have caught the blaze 
Thrown at them by the sun, 

When up the grey smoke puffs and curls 
From cottage chimney-lips, 

And oft the driving storm unfurls 
The black sails of his ships. 

Or Indian Summer, dimly fair, 
May walk the valley through, — 

And paint the glass walls of the air 
In tints of dreamy blue, 


— Whittier. 





When Summer is mislaid and lost 


Among the leaflets dead, 
And Winter, in white words of frost, 

Has telegraphed ahead, 
When far afield the farmer blows 

His fingers, numbed with cold, 
And robs from stately corn-hill rows, 
? Their pocketbooks of gold. 

* . 


Tis then good prosperous folks display 
A reverential cheer, 

And thank their Maker one whole day 
For all the previous year. 


The God above! What can we say 
Or do, with eyes so dim, 
To make thie Thureday, Sabbath day 
‘ Thankegiving-day to him. 
* * 


A doubly grateful way consists, 
When we our thanks would bring, 

In recollecting God exists 
In every living thing ; 

* * . * . 

That when our voice in kind behalf 
Of any grief is heard, 

Heaven’s wondrous gold-foiled phonograph 
Is taking every word ; 

That when a heart the earth-heart serves, 
Of diamond or clod, 

It thrills the universe’s nerves, 


And glads the soul of God.— Will Carleton, 


9, Concert Recitation (by four children).— 


1, We thank thee, O Father, for all that is bright,— 
The gleam of the day, and the stars of the night; 
The flowers of our youth, and the fruit of our prime, 
And blessings that march down the pathway of time. 


2. We thank thee, O Father, for all that is drear, 
The sob of the tempest, the flow of the tear; 
For never in blindness, and never in vain, 

Thy mercy permitted a sorrow or pain. 


3. We thank thee, O Father, for song and for feast, 
The harvest that glowed and the wealth that increased ; 
For never a blessing encompassed earth’s child, 
But thou in thy merey looked dowuward and smiled. 


4, We thank thee, O Father of all, for the power 
OF aiding each other in life’s darkest hour ; 
The generous heart and the bountiful hand, 
And all the soul help that sad souls understand. 


All.—We thank thee, O Father, for days yet to be,— 
For hopes that our future will call us to Thee,— 
That all our Eternity form, through Thy love, 
One Thankegiving Day in the mansions above. 
— Will Carleton, 


10, Singing. 








Methods for the Schoolroom. 





NOTES. 
Some things in grammar are still important. 
EMPHASIZE some feature of civics every week. 
ScHOOLROOM speeches by visitors are old-fashioned. 
TrAcH temperance physiology wisely but not crankily. 


NEITHER overestimate nor undervalue the evil of false- 
hood in school. 

Tue study of pictures, historically and geographically, 
is of great importance. Few teachers have the pupils 
study them carefully. 


WE were in a Rochester grammar school on the day 
before vacation. It was made an exhibition day. The 
first class was entertained by the other classes. Every 
other class furnished one exercise. ‘There were select 
readings, recitations, dialogues, chorus singing, and solos. 
It was no special trouble for any teacher, and it was an 
honor for the lower classes to have an exercise before the 


first class. 





QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


What is the special significance of an endorsement in 
blank? In full? A conditional endorsement? A re- 
atrictive endorsement? A qualified endorsement ? 

How and when may and must a note be protested ? 

What difference is there between the money of Can- 
ada and that of England? Between that of Canada and 
the United States ? 

In what currency are accounts kept in Canada? 

What is diamond weight ? 

How much earth is there in a load ? 

How many cubic feet in a ton in estimating cargoes in 
the United States ? in England? How many cubic feet 
in a registered ton, computing the tonnage of a vessel ? 
What proportion of the solidity of round timber is al- 
lowed for waste in hewing or sawing ? 

What dry measure is nearest a gallon liquid measure ? 
What is a board foot in measuring lumber ? 

What distinction is made in a stone building, between 
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the quintity of stone and stone work, as regards doors, 


windows, ete. ? 

What is the girth of a building? 

What is the difference in measuring brick and stone 
buildings ? 

What is the size of a brick made in Baltimore or Phil- 
adelphia? of a New England brick? of a North River 
brick ? a Milwaukee brick ? 

What is the difference between stricken measure and 
heaped measure ? 


-_ ——o— -- 


A QUESTION SCHEME. 


It is as important for children to know how to ask ques- 
tions intelligently and skillfully as to answer them. 

Place a flag before the school, or have one drawn on 
the blackboard in colors, and insist upon ten good ques- 
tions being asked about the flag. 

Accept no question that is not good. 

Do not have the questions answered the same day. 

Place all the emphasis on the questions rather than on 
the answers. 

Have ten questions upon a game of base-ball ; upon the 
picture of a horse; upon a dog; upon an apple, orange, 
banana, etc. 

In selecting an object have it actually before them. 
There should be but one thing, and the questions should 
be confined to essentials, not to relations. 





NOTES ON DISCIPLINE. 
A class that will work well by itself has been well 


managed. 


An orderly changing of places between lessons signifies 


much regarding a teacher’s control of the class. 


If children push and crowd in the file, there is weak- 


ness somewhere. 


If the teacher has to talk much about order, there can 
be no good order. 

Public sentiment in school can alone secure perfect dis- 
cipline, and it requires a great teacher to discipline 
through public sentiment. 

Make no threats. 

Be firm. 

Be kind. 

Be patient. 

Be pleasant. 

Be self-contained. 

Be as perfect as you ask your pupils to be. 


—_— —_o— —- 


METHOD HINTS. 


NOVEL SPELLING IDEA. 


One day each week allow each pupil to give out one 
word for the class to spell, the whole class to write the 
word. The pupil is to be held responsible for giving a 
word that they have had in connection with their spelling, 
geography, or language work ; and the pupil who selects 
the word on which there are the most failures makes the 
greatest success. 

SELF-CRITICISM. 

One of the very best things a teacher can do is to write 
each week, in a blank-book kept for the purpose, some 
criticism, commendatory or otherwise, of her own methods 
of teaching. A teacher can learn more from herself than 
from any teacher who is not much more skillful, if only 
she will study her own work as she would study the work 
of another. Every physician, clergyman, and lawyer who 
succeeds, studies himself with a purpose to improve him- 
self. He seeks the cause of failure, and experiments upon 
whatever promises success. If a teacher could be on inti- 
mate terms with an enterprising physician and could know 
how he studies his cases and his treatment of every diffi- 
cult case, he might learn valuable professional lessons 
from the companionship. 


NEWSPAPER READING. 
Fiod what newspapers are read by pupils, and in what 
they are interested. Five or ten minutes can be spent 


profitably two or three times a week, if not daily, in dis- 
cussing current historical events. 


them that the relations between governments are similar 
to those between people, and that trouble between coun- 
tries may be avoided if desired. Newspaper reading is a 
means of obtaining knowledge; of teaching patriotism ; 
is a handle to reforms, and may be made to show that 
mankind are brothers. 

Magazine articles may be frequently utilized in teach- 
ing history. For instance, the “ Escape from Libby 
Prison,” in the Century for November, 1888, would make 
an ineffaceable impression upon the mind of a child. 





GEOGRAPHY. 


The following questions, prepared by Dr. E. E. White 
for the Cincinnati schools, can hardly be excelled for real 
worth and valuable suggestiveness. A scholar who suc- 





ceeds in answering correctly a fair percentage of them, 
it may be safely assumed, is well grounded in the princi- 
ples and understands their application. 


1. Why is it warmer at noon than at 9 o’clock a. m, ? 

2, Why is it warmer in Ohio in July than in January ? 

3. In what month is the sun nearest the zenith at noon in Cin- 
cinnati? Farthest from the zenith? (2) What is the difference 
in degrees between the highest and lowest altitude of the sun here 
at noon ? 

4, Is the sun at this time (November) going from or approach- 
ing the zenith? When will there be a change2 When the next 
change ? 

5. Why is the Torrid zone warmer than the Temperate zones ? 
The Temperate zones than the Frigid zones are ? 

6. If you lived at the equator would the sun ever be directly 
over your head at noon? If so, when? 

7. In how many and what months is the sun at the equator north 
of the zenith atnoon ? South of the zenith at noon ? What is true 
of the movement of vertical rays of the sun in the Torrid zone ? 

8. Are the rays of the sun ever vertical at the tropic of Cancer ? 
If so, when ? North of the Tropic of Cancer? At the Tropic of 
Capricorn ? 

9. If you lived at Quito (on the equator) in what direction would 
your shadow fall at noon in July? In January ? 

10. In what month are the shadows of vertical objects at Cincin- 
nati longest at noon? In what month shortest? Why? 

11. When does the sun rise exactly in the east? (2) In what 
month does it rise north of east? South of east? (3) When does 
it rise farthest north of east at the equator? How many degrees ? 

12. When the rays of the sun are vertical at the tropic of Can- 
cer, which zone has no day? Which no night ? 

13. Which pole of the earth is now in continual darkness ? 
Which will be next April ? Why the change ? 

14. How many times in the year, and when, arethe days and 
nights equal ? (2) Is this true in all parts of the earth? (3) On 
what line are the rays of the sun vertical when the days and nights 
are equal ? ; 

15. In what month will the days at Cincinnati be the longest ? 
The shortest ? Will this also be true in all parts of the North 
Temperate zone ? 

16. Which has the longer day in summer, Cincinnati or New 
Orleans? Cincinnati or Chicago? Quito or Quebec ? 

17. Which has the longer day in July, the Torrid zone or the 
North Temperate zone ? The North Temperate zone or the North 
Frigid zone ? 

18. How many and what seasons has the Torrid zone? Are 
the seasons the same on both sides of the equator at the same time ? 
Why ? 

19. How many and what seasons have the Temperate zones ? 
The Frigid zones? Why ? 

20. When it is summer in Ohio, what is the season of the year in 
Chili? Why? 





QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS.* 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. Define (a) anatomy ; (5) physiology ; (c) hygiene. 

2. Name ten bones of the body, and give one use of each. 

5. Name five glands, and give one use of each. 

4. Of what is blood composed? Distinguish between 
arterial and venous blood as to chemical composition. 

5. Name and locate two pairs of nerves, and give the 
chief office of each. 

6. State an effect of the continual and excessive use of 
alcohol upon each of three different organs. 

7. Name and describe three different membranes, and 
give one use of each. 

8. State approximately the normal temperature of the 
body. How is it maintained ? 

9. State (a) what the body receives from inhaled air ; 
(5) what exhaled air has received from the body. 
10. When blood flows from a wound in the arm, how ma 
it be known whether an artery or a vein has bebe cut ? + 
an artery, how may the flow of blood be stopped at eal 








Pupils may be directed to look up special points. Show 


* Questions for Exami 
partinens of Dolan See for State Certificates, New York De- 


If the main artery of the arm were severed, how oui 
blood be supplied to the hand in the future ? 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


1, In an account kept with a bank, with what is the 
bank debited? With what credited ? 

2. Paper payable on demand should be entered in what 
account when received or given ? 

3. Mention five classes of items that should be included 
in an expense account. 

4. What is the distinguishing feature of single entry 
book-keeping as to the nature or kind of accounts kept ? 

5-6. Write a draft for one hundred dollars, payable 
sixty days after sight, drawn by George Mills on Henry 
V. Crane, of Albany, N. Y., in favor of Jones & Wells, 
and accepted August 15, 1889, to be paid at the Traders’ 
Bank. 

7. When doeg an account exhibit a liability? A loss? 

8. State what is meant by the italicized word or ex. 
pression used in each of the following : 

He will honor the draft. 

I sent him a letter of credit. 

The note will be paid at maturity. 

The assets are greater than the liabilities. 
He expects a remittance next Monday. 

9-10. Rule the necessary forms, and enter the follow. 
ing memorandum by both single and double entry, 
through the several books required : 

March 30, 1889, Sylvester, Bond, & Co., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., sold Edward J. Swift, on account, 228 barrels of 
flour at $6.18 per barrel. 





CHEMISTRY NOTEBOOK. 


(Outline for teaching “‘ Matter,” for the work of Pres. J. T. Epwarps, 
of Chamberlain Institute, Randolph, N. Y.,as given at Chautauqua } 


MATTER, 
Susprvisions.—(Aniline may be procured at slight ex- 
pense. ) 

Mass.—Aniline grain. 

Molecule.—Aniline in water. 

Atom.—Stated as C>sH,NO, for aniline. 

Powder.—In grains ; crushed ; flashed. 

Forms.—Solid, liquid, gaseous. 

These may be illustrated, but the class undoubtedly 

knows them, or can appreciate them from statements. 
PaysicAL PROPERTIES.— 

Magnitude.—See that they appreciate dimensions. 

Impenetrability.—Invert a test-tube and try to force 
it into water. 

Inertia.—Place a very smooth, square card over 4 
wide-nozzled bottle, with a marble balanced in its 
center. Snap the card sharply and the marble will 
drop into the bottle. A smooth coin will sometimes 
do as well. Place two nickles on the ball of the first 
finger of the left hand and you can snap the under 
off, leaving the upper on the finger. Care and prac- 
tice are needed. 





Drvistprtiry.—Musk. 


Porosity.—Salt in water which fills a glass. 
Compressibility. 
Elasticity. 
Expansibility. 
CHEMICAL PROPERTIES. 
se ( None,—gold dust. (Refer to it.) 
Affinity. ~ Little,—sand grains. 
( Great,—potassinm. 
{ Byheat. Dropsulphuric acid on sug@t- 


Modifications | By light. Leaves in sunlight and 
of { cellar. 
affinity. By pressure. 


By solution. Aniline in water. 


Teacu a love for the literature of the science as well 
as for experiments. 


Do not illustrate everything, but just enough to make 
all the work intelligent. 


Every minute action and result should be as ¢4"® 
fully recorded as observed. 


InDIvipUAL experimenting is indispensable, but f" 


every pupil to make every experiment is childish. 





EmpPnasize frequently the great practical value of 4 
reliable and available knowledge of this science. 
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To draw the right inferences and state them clearly 
requires much practice in the art of thinking. All other 
work is experimenting, and in learning facts counts for 
little without the development of ability to see, estimate, 
and state clearly the significance of the action produced 
and observed. 





ELEMENTARY READING. 
BY SARAH E. SCALES, LOWELL, MASS. 


The JouRNAL OF EpucarTIon of a recent date contained 
this query: “ Please tell how a and the should be pro- 
nounced.” 

This query is worthy of attention. The misuse of 
these articles is the occasion of a great deal of poor read- 
ing in the schools to-day. In reply it may be said, Do 
not teach pupils to say “thi cat,” or “ i dog.” 

‘‘Euphony requires that the and a before words begin- 
ning with a eonsonant should be spoken lightly and with 
the following word, but never ‘thii’ or ‘ii.’” Speak 
them asif they were the first syllable of the next word. 
Avoid the habit of reading words singly. A good plan 
is to teach words by groups. If children have been in- 
correctly taught, it will have the tendency to break 
up bad habits. Develop from objects the sentence con- 
taining the thought, and write it on the board, connecting 
the words which naturally group together by a hyphen, a 
brace, or underline. 

Examples.—I see a-cat; I see a cat; The cat can play. 


Continue the exercise in groups till the chidren acquire 
the habit of using them as they are used in good conversa- 
“Read as you would speak” is a good guide to 

This sight reading from the board can be profit- 
ably kept up for several months, until five or six, or at 
least, three hundred words are recognized at sight. 


tion. 
follow. 





DRAWING IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
BY FANNY HEYWOOD SMITH. 
LESSON IL—LINES AND ANGLES, 


We will now consider,— 
1. Drawing by points. 


parallel ) with 
2. Lines. ~ perpendicular > a 
( inclined ) applications. 
( right. 
3. Angles. ~ acute. 
| obtuse. 
4. Lining In. 
if ( right. 
angled ~ acute. 
D. Triangles. ( obtuse. 
| according ( equilateral. 
i dealin 's isosceles. 
Barn ( scalene. 


{ Unit of measurement. 
{ Bisecting, trisecting, and quartering. 

The subject presented in this paper would probably 
occupy about six lessons, as indicated above. 

When ease and comparative skill have been acquired 
in drawing without points, the first lesson in drawing by 
points may be given. Distribute splints of equal lengths 
to each child. Place a splint in a horizontal position, a 
little above and over the center of your paper, placed in a 
vertical position. Let the splints ‘be perhaps four inches 
long. 

Position for horizontal. Pencils in position (by 
counts). Turn, front position! All look at left end of 
splint. With pencil in position for a vertical, drop an imag- 
inary line from this point to about an inch below upper 
edge of paper. 

Hold pencil point here, making no mark ; see that it is 
directly below the end. Ready! Placea light point on 
the paper. 

A word here about points. Do not make a dot by 
boring into the paper with the pencil, nor yet a ragged 
point, that will resemble, when the line is drawn, a knot 
at the end of a string. But make a light dash (thus, -), 
that will become a part of the line when it is drawn. 

Horizontal position.—Now practice for a horizontal, 
and stop when the pencil point is below the right extrem- 
ity of the splint. Again study carefully, and place a 
point. Now, 1—2—3, draw a horizontal, which will -be 
© picture ofjthe splint. Repeat this method in drawing 


vertical and oblique lines by points. Never allow a point 
to be placed 

carelessly ; re- a 6 
member, “ Tri- Y 

fles make per- 














fection, and per- 7 {o7 d 

fection is no 

trifle.” Hold - : y 
(4h) 

up a square for Fig} 


class inspection 


(Fig. 1. [a]). How many of its edges run in the same 
direction ? 


Any child will quickly tell you, @ and bd, ¢ and d. 
When a is horizontal, d is also. Turn the square thus (0). 
Do a and 6 still run in the same direction? They are 
parallel. ‘Teach the name and have class define. 

Have parallel, horizontal, vertical, and oblique lines 
found on objects, laid with splints and drawn on paper 
and blackboard. 

When these lines are placed in the drawing books after 
careful practice, they will stand for something, and should 
be well drawn. 

Refer to squareagain. “Charlie may pointtoa corner. 
How is it formed?” “By the meeting of two edges,” 
is the reply. ‘Are these two edges parallel? Why not?” 

Make a corner like that on the square with two splints 

or two square cor- 


(Fig. 2, 1), then 
push one splint 
past the other (Fig. 
2, 2), and we find 
/. 2 FS 
Fig. 2 
ners. These lines 
which make a square corner (or two equal corners if con- 
tinued), are perpendicular to each other. Do not fail to 
illustrate this also with perpendicular oblique lines (Fig. 
2,3). Have such lines or edges found on forms laid in 
splints and drawn as 
before. 
Some difficulty may oe- 
cur in drawing an exact 6 
perpendicular to an ob- 
lique line as a b (Fig. 3) 
from point c. But by »¢ 
placing the pencil to 
cover a b with point at ¢, 
and drawing from the line, keeping the pencil parallel to 
it, the true perpendicular may easily be drawn. 
Have the class draw perpendiculars not only from ex- 
tremities of lines, but from points within the lines. 


From solids (Fig. 4), show that all corners are not 
square; and the children will call aa short corner, ba 


two equal corners, 





Fig.3 





Figure 4, 


Draw such corners (Fig. 5), and call the 
The class will find 
and make with splints 


blunt corner. 
lines forming them inclined lines. 


\ 


Fig. 5 


a great variety of in- 
Have 
these drawn. There 
is no way of rapidly 


clined lines. 





testing the knowledge gained so well as by having chil- 
dren draw imaginary long lines in the air, where they 
ean all be seen at a glance. It is also advisable to have 
them hold their splints in the air in positions required by 
the teacher. 

Give a rapid test exercise, calling for horizontal, per- 
pendicular, oblique lines, ete., having the same drawn in 
the air, on the board, or on paper, or made with splints. 
Now give the name angle for corner, 
and right, acute, and obtuse angles, for 
square, sharp, and blunt corners; 7. @., 
define right angle as a square corner, 
etc., etc. 

With splints, figures illustrating lines 
and angles studied may be constructed, 
letting each child make some form for 
himself, and tell what it illustrates. For 
example, in the ship (Fig. 6) all the lines and angles are 








Fig.6 





found. 





FROM THE COLLEGES. 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
A conditional gift has just been received that will give an addi- 
tional endowment of $50,000 at the end of 1892,——New labora- 
tories for chemical and biological work have recently been fitted 


with complete apparatus.——The university is enjoying a growth 
in all its features never before known in its history. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE, 
Princeton has 750 students, an increase of nearly 100 over last 
year. The freshman class numbers 180, the largest in the history 
of the college.——By recent purchases the campus has been in- 
creased from 65 to 225 acres. ——There are four new buildings in 
process of construction; viz., the Art M&seum, the Magnetie Ob- 


servatory, the Dynamo House, and Brown Hall. The latter isa 
dormitory, 175 feet long, given by Mrs. S. D. Brown, of Trenton. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 
Professor Todd, of Amherst, who has charge of the expedition 
to Saint Paul de Loanda, on the west coast of Africa, to view the 
eclipse of the sun on December 22, has planned a system of pneu- 


matic valves, to be operated by electricity, by which the photo- 
graphic apparatus may be operated automatically during the period 
of total eclipse. There are twenty other scientific men who are to 
make up the party, among whom is C, A. Orr, the anthropologist 
from Clark University. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI, 

This institution has opened with considerable gain over last year. 
French and German have been changed from one to two years’ 
courses, history has become a full year’s course, and bel/es-lettres or- 
ganized into a one year's course. Several new professors have been 


appointed, — Prof. J. A. Fontaine to the chair of modern languages, 
Rey. S. H. Jones to that of chemistry and natural history, R. M. 
Leavell to that of English and belles-lettres, and William R. Sims 
to that of philosophy, history, and political economy. The chair- 
manship of the faculty has been abolished, and Prof. Edward 
Mayes, of the law chair, made chancellor. A handsome library 
building in the Elizabethan style of architecture is in course of con- 
struction, and will be an ornament to the campus, 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

The new library building now being erected at Cornell will be 
the finest building of the kind in America. It will stand on the 
very summit of the hill, and will be the most conspicuous object on 
the campus. The first story will be of Michigan red stone, and 


the entire upper part of Ohio white stone. The main building will 
be in the form of a cross, with a tower twenty feet square and one 
hundred and seventy-two feet high at the end of the arms. In the 
tower will be placed the university clock and chimes. The ground 
floor will be taken up by four seminary rooms and an auditorium 
with seating capacity for one thousand people. The main entrance 
opens directly into a vestibule with a large open fireplace. The 
reading-room is one hundred and twenty feet long, seventy-two feet 
wide, and thirty-eight feet high. The other rooms and the stacks 
are proportionately large. There will be room for nearly 400,000 
volames. ‘The entire building will be finished inside with marble, 
iron, and glass, s0 as to be perfectly fire-proof. The library is 
built as a memorial to Jennie McGraw-Fiske. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 

Three sophomores, whose names the faculty conceal, were brought 
before the faculty meeting, charged with hazing a freshman. A 
petition was presented, signed by four hundred members of the 
freshman and sophomore classes, asking the faculty to overlook the 
misdemeanor, and pledging themselves to stop hazing during their 
college course, and to use their influence to suppress the custom 
with future classes. In consideration of this petition, the faculty 
voted to table the cases. There has been considerable uneasiness 
on account of the prevalence of typhoid and malarial fever among 
the students. Several men who have shown symptoms of typhoid 
in a mild form, and several suffering from typhoid malaria, have 
been sent to their homes to recuperate. The faculty has also 
granted leave of absence to any student who feels at all unwell and 
desires a few days’ change. For the first time in the history of 
the Yale Law School, an Italian is among the students. His name 
is Signor Paul Russo, and he bas been employed as court interpre- 
ter in New Haven for several years. 


COLORADO COLLEGE, 








This institution has every advantage of location for future growth, 
and is already the best representative of the higher education in the 
Rocky Mountain region. Several noted additions have been made to 
ihe faculty this year. The new college dormitory and club house, 
just completed, is a large, handsome building of red sandstone, and is 
probably the finest building of the kind in the West.—— The new 
building, which has been erected as a home for students, was dedi- 
cated Friday, Oct. 8, when Dr. Duryea made one of his most brill- 
iant addresses, and all felt that a new era had come to the institu- 
tion. Not only has the college opened with more than double 
the number of students enrolled last year, but this, too, after rais- 
ing its standard to correspond to that of Yale or Amherst. — A 
number of students have entered the upper classes from the Kast, 
who wish either to spend their lives in the New West or who must 
remain in Colorado for a time on account of their health William 
F. Slocum, A.M., elected president of Colorado College in May, 
1888, is a graduate of Amherst, class of ’74. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The faculty recently adopted a resolution with only two opposing 
yotes declaring for the matriculation of students regardless of sex, 
and the doors of the institution will be thrown open to women upon 
the indoraement of this co-educational policy by the board of trus- 
tees. Itis expected that such an indorsement will be given, as a num- 
ber of the members are known to be thoroughly in accord with the 
sentiments of the faculty. The liberal movement in the university 
has been of slow and gradval growth. Seven years ago @ similar 
resolution was voted down by a large majority. With the birth of 
the Wharton School new chairs were created, which haye been 
filled by men of unusual ability. Professor Thompson has always 
been an earnest champion of co-education; Professor James never 
loses an opportunity to advance the cause of women, and with Pro- 
fessor Patton last year came a steady purpose to instill modern 
ideas and progressive methods into the intellectual atmosphere 
about the university. The male students of the university, num- 
bering twelve hundred, have formally protested against the move- 
ment, and they declare that for every woman that enters there will 

















be at least two men who will go to some other university. 
JoHN HARVARD, JR. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, OCT. 31, 1889, 


Be not sensitive under criticism. 


CHEERFULNESS is a principle, not an impulse. 


Weaster’s famous Spelling Book was first published 
in 1783. 


OpsTINACyY is a characteristic of a child that requires 
skillful attention. 


Free self-decision in thought, choice, and action is the 
demand of the hour. 


WHOEVER criticises the schools or the school system 
must give a “ bill of particulars.” 


Tue Sandwich Islands are having a parochial school 
agitation much like that in New England. 


Hopper's Artrametic had passed through twenty-five 
editions by 1719, and was practically the only textbook 
on that subject until 1785. 


PuiLo.oaists have decreed that as a future auxiliary 
shall must give place to will. 
themselves accordingly. 


Teachers will govern 


ENGLAND has a “ National Housewifery Association ” 
to teach a woman everything connected with domestic 
economy, from the scrubbing of a floor to the cooking of 
a joint. 

THE students in several colleges insist that athletics 
shall be left entirely to their own management. They 
see no reason for any suggestions on the part of the over- 
seers, faculty, or the alumni even, regarding their athletic 
sports. 


“A crowp of generous philanthropists going about 


way Professor Mahaffy describes American giving, in 


connection with the opportunity and the need at the 


American College of Archeology in Athens. 

Tux time is coming when most phases of insanity are 
to be cured by the skillful discipline of the “ insane tem- 
per,” but before that time the teacher will appreciate the 
possibility of rectifying almost every crooked and cranky 
phase of disposition by the best mental discipline. 





Aporuecaries complain that the introduction of the 
metric system would take the “ brains ” out of their busi- 
ness, as anybody could put up medicines under that simple 
system. What a pity it would be to have those crooked 
doctors characters disappear from prescriptions! So may 


it be. 











GOING AHEAD BACKWARD. 


All the educational leaders from Bangor to San Fran- 
cisco are seeking the advancement of the school interests 
in administration, in methods of instruction, in apprecia- 
tion of pedagogical principles. There is very general 
and very rapid advance in public sentiment everywhere. 
Politics in school matters has lost its terror in most 
places, and the rural member of the school board has 
less courage in putting in his relatives to teach, in de- 
manding that the teacher board with him, in furnishing 
the fuel at his own prices. It is only occasionally that we 
see the tide setting backwards, and when we do it is 


-lalmost invariably the effect of injudicious zeal on the 


part of those who seek to force the educational millenium 
in order to rob Gabriel of the honor of sounding the 
trum pet. 

Any person who seeks self-glory by educational leader- 
ship is a curse to the profession. Any one who seeks to 
give the honor for the pedagogical resurrection to any one 
man is an enemy to the cause of education. We want an 
advance all along the line, a professional resurrection in 
every schoolhouse ; and this must be, will be for the sake 
of the humblest teacher, for the glory of the least privi- 
leged pupil. We want leaders, not a leader; we want 
better methods everywhere, rather than the impossible 
Above all else we 
want to advance so uniformly and securely as not to have 
any more fruits of untimely resurrection left upon the 
surface to putrefy. We want to go forward uniformly, 
and to call the personality of reform into activity at the 
right time. 


“best”? method in any one place. 





EXTRAVAGANCE IN OBSERVATION. 


We yield to none in loyalty to the necessity of training 
the observing faculties, but we have no sympathy with the 
extravagant claims of some of its advocates, who do 
positive harm. We recently saw this sentiment standing 
out in bold characters before a school as its motto: 

“Observation will open the way to everything noble, 
attractive, attainable, and worth striving for.” 

We understand that one may argue this into some sem- 
blance of a shadow of truthfulness, but as a motto it is 
false in its pretensions. Observation might, under skill- 
ful direction, do some things that it will never do. The 
Indian at his best was infinitely beyond civilized man in 
the training of his observing faculties, but with him ob- 
servation did not lead to “everything noble, attractive, 
attainable, and worth striving for.” 

There are to-day multitudes of men who distance their 
fellowmen in keenness of observation, who do not thereby 
open the way to everything noble. It is lamentably true 
that the schools have been negligent in this matter. 

There is special need that we awaken, arouse, and train 
the teachers to develop skill in observation, but not in 
such a way, nor with such enthusiasm as to do, as is so 
often done, more harm than good. Observation is inci- 
dentally not primarily important. It is invaluable as a 
means to an end, but it should never be made the end to 
be attained. 

Thinking rather than seeing, thought rather than sight 
the mind rather than the eye, should be emphasized me 
the ends aimed at. Seeing furnishes the materials fer 
thinking, sight supplies fuel for thought, the eye is the 





like roaring lions seeking what they can endow,” is the 


pioneer of the mind, but it is sent on its mission by the 


TRUANT SCHOOLS. 


In no one direction is there such need of special atten. 

tion to school reform as in the case of truant schools. 
While this is not a prominent feature of the school system 
it is an important one. If such institutions are rural, 
homelike, blest with woman's influence, they may reform 
their inmates and make good, true men of them. We 
meet on the streets of the city three men, prominent jn 
business and professional life, whom, as boys, we knew as 
members of truant schools. If, however, these schools 
are prison-like ; if the boys are dressed like jail-birds ; jf 
vagrants, thieves, pugilists, and idiots are with them; if 
there is no rural beauty ; if they are simply taught books and 
watched by a military-like guard; if they sleep by forties 
in large halls with two in a bed; if they have no attractive 
books and papers to read; if woman's care and grace 
never touch their life; if pauper boys of six are herded 
with vagrants of sixteen, there is not only no hope of good, 
but their lives will be hardened, their natures roughened, 
and they will graduate from the truant school with char. 
acters that will make the prison almost inevitable. 
The state and county authorities are responsible for the 
influences moulding the boys whose habits of truancy in- 
dicate a strong tendency to vice and crime, but often 
public spirited citizens must arouse themselves before the 
consciences of those in authority will act. 








NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The executive committee of the National Educational 
Association, at a recent meeting held in Chicago, heard 
the reports of the president and treasurer as to the pre- 
liminary arrangements, and also a special report of the 
president on transportation. They decided to designate 
St. Paul, Mion , as the place for holding the next meeting 
of the Association, and fixed the time for July 8-11. The 
creation of a general state committee for Minnesota was 
approved and special auxiliary department committees 
were recommended. President Canfield was authorized 
to appoint state managers, and to make such other arrange- 
ments as he may deem best to secure a large attendance. 
Provision was made for two meetings of each department, 
with an additional special meeting on request of the 
proper officers. 

D. D. Merrill, Esq., was appointed chairman of the 
local committee at St. Paul; and chairmen of sub com- 
mittees were also appointed: On Finance, E. W. Peet; 
Transportation, G. H. Hazzard; Excursions, M. B. 
Curry ; Press Arrangements, C. B. Gilbert; Bulletin, B. 
F. Wright; Halls, O. C. Cullen; Hotels and Entertain- 
ment, J. L. Dabner; Reception, W. H. Sanborn; Ex- 
hibits, G. F. Kiehles; Membership and Attendance, D. 
L. Kiehle ; Auditing, D. D. Merrill. 

Persons desiring information in regard to the respective 
departments will address the chairman as above. Every 
indication points to a large and valuable meeting, and the 
reports received thus far are eminently satisfactory. The 
program of the general sessions will be outlined in an 
executive circular, to be issued at an early date. 








COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOLS. «¢ 


(EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 7, 1859. 

The Sunset City is preéminently cosmopolitan. You see it upon 
the streets, in the stores, in the park, everywhere, but nowhere 8° 
well as in the schools. I was in the Broadway school, the other 
day,—one of the best progressively taught schools I have ever see”, 
East or West, — and the nationality of the pupils was a curiosity. 
There were the Italian, Japanese, Spanish, German, French, 
Swede, African, and Portuguese, in one schoolroom. It did not 
occur to me to get the names of these children, but in another 
room, where the cosmopolitan character was not noticeable, I was 
so much impressed with the penmanship, that the children were 
asked to write me a brief note; and not only the penmanship but 
the names interested me. There were but three surnames that I 
had ever seen before. Here are some of them : 


Torazzo Soetje Ferogiaro 
Martenstein Pardez Soldati 
Weheli Endlich Moritz 
Pastore Solano Maskow 
Devoto Packie Pelle 
Maeller Dewovo Hagedom 
Stove Pezzole Vancino 
Lopz Robein Kutshing © 
Lapaehel Bernstein Campodonico 
Cottermole Lippert Shohay 
Aberz Dormellan Ricotti 





mind. 
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o'clock and closes at 2.15, 2.30, and 3, respectively, with lowest pri- 
mary, second primary, and upper grades. There isan hour’s nooning 
for the school and for all the teachers exeept the principal and vice- 
principal, who must be present from 8.30 to 3.30, although the 
vice- principal may go out at 3. 


Speaking of the Broadway School, Miss Jean Parker, principal, 
I would call attention to the fact that in her work as exempli- 
fied by her assistants, from the lowest grade is to be seen the work- 
ing out of the best philosophy in modern methods in several lines 
that I have ever seen on so large a scale. The accommodations 
are about the worst I ever saw. The building was an old Jewish 
synagogue, and has almost no adaptation to school uses. The kin- 
dergarten work is very good; the object drawing by the lowest 
primary classes is ahead of anything I have ever seen; there isa 
philosophy in it, and an application of principles I have not found in 
equal degree elsewhere. The wonder is that any schools hesitate 
to introduce drawing from nature into these lowest grades. Miss 
Parker has jast retarned from a six months’ vacation in Europe, with 
Mrs. Mary E. Kincaid, principal of the Girls’ High School, and 
the work has been admirably continued by her enthusiastic associ- 
ate, the vice-principal, Miss Campbell. 


The Lincoln School is the best known boys’ school on the Coast. 
It is the largest, and has had some of the most widely known 
‘eachers. Principal Hamilton, who now presides over its destinies, 
is jastly proud of its work and record. It was a great sight, the 
1,219 boys whom I saw file out of their respective rooms into the 
yarda for play and gymnastics. There were twenty-six lines of boys, 
averaging forty-seven in a line, practicing out-of-door light gymnas- 
tics to the beat of the dram. They put into it all the life which 
the tonic of California air inspires. Mr. Hamilton’s military bear- 
ing and genius of leadership completed the inspiration of the hour. 
I remember to have stood with Hon. Charles L, Flint, of the Bos- 
ton School Board of 1875, when James K. Wilson was principal, 
and witnessed this school yard exercise; he pronounced it the most 
nearly ideal of anything he bad seen, and I rarely met him after- 
ward that he did not refer to it with pleasure, 


I saw in this school, for the first time the application of the city’s 
new departure which requires the teaching of algebra in the upper 
grammar grade. I confess that I share the prejudice against this 
innovation, but so sensible was the vice-principal in his application 
of it, that I had no word of criticism of what I saw, and still the 
theoretical prejudices remain, 

Patriotism is a characteristic feature of the school, as might be 
expected from the fine statue of Abraham Lincoln in the yard; and 
these boys ring out *‘ America,’’ ‘‘ Columbia,’’ and ‘‘ The Star 
Spangled Banner,’’ with royal heartiness, and recite patriotic 
‘*vems’’ with spirit. 

What would our Eastern boys say to see standing in their school- 
yard a century plant, its stalk reaching up twenty feet, laden with 
blossoms? And yet this was seen recently in this yard. 


The school was organized by Ira G. Hoitt, fresh from the En- 
glish High School, Boston, in 1865; and the public enthusiasm will 
be best appreciated by the fact that the school raised from evening 
entertainments in the first two years, with admission a dollar a 
ticket, $800 for a library, and $1,700 for a medal fund. It then 
numbered 1,049 pupils, and became at once the leading boys’ school 
on the Coast. 

The Denman School for girls,—A. L. Mann, principal,—is the 
companion of tbe Lincola in prominence. As the Lincoln honors 
the American leader preéminent, so the Danman honors in its name 
a gentleman who has been to the educational interests of the city for 
nearly forty years what Lincoln was to the nation for four years. 
He has pioneered the schools through many a stormy season, and is 
now enjoying the luxury of well-earned professional rest, universally 
honored and beloved for his service and character. 

There is sewing in all the girls’ schools, and it is as well done in 
the Denman as anywhere in the country. The courtesy, lady-like 
bearing, natural grace, naturalness of tone in reading and recitation, 
impressed me, In the halls and in the yard there was no watching 
of the girls; but they were entirely free from the silliness and awk- 
wardness that too often characterize schoolgirls. 


The walls are uniformly and extensively adorned with good 
pictures, The atmosphere of the building as seen in the principal, 
teachers, and pupils, was restful. There is such a difference in the 
wear and tear in visiting different schools, that when one finds a 
genuinely restful school building, in which he is an absolate 
stranger, the experience is delightful. I shall remember the Den- 
man with rare satisfaction. Of the principal I spoke at length in 
my last letter, else I would more definitely connect him with the 
enjoyment of the afternoon. 

Of the Whittier Primary School I cannot speak so as to bs un- 
derstood. With Deputy Saperiatendent Babcock, of whose genius 
asa guide I have already spoken, and Miss English, formerly of 
the Boston schools, now inspectress of the primary schools of this 
city, I stepped into this building incidentally. with no bint of the 
experience that awaited me. Miss Emma Stincen, the principal, 
has the rarest personality I ever saw touch a school, There is the 
most genuine intellectual electricity all through the building. 
There is nothing conventional anywhere; there is no red tape to 
fetter; there are no devices to be petted; no superstitious methods 
to be glorified, but a ‘‘ get there’’ spirit of the intellectual and 
moral order, It was the most refreshing school hour ever passed. 
“You young rascal,’’ said Miss Stincen to a boy whom she saw off 
the track in his work. I shivered for a second at the appellation ; 
then she put him on the right track, and he looked up into her face 
48 proud of her as a boy knows how to be, and the spectator felt a 
thrill of pride at the tact and power of the woman. 


More than 1,100 boys and girls were filing out into the yard for 




















play and gymnastics. They were not from homes of luxury, but 
they were as neat and clean as though on their waytochurch. One 
boy in the line had shoes upon which he had bestowed no care, and 
his teacher said, “‘Come to me tomorrow morning, John, and I’ ll 
black your boots,”’ and the poor fellow looked as though the bottom 
had suddenly dropped out of life. 


The 1,100 were practicing gymnastics, and we were looking 
down upon them from two stories above. One boy was aimless in 
his striking, and she asked so that every child heard her above the 
music, “Are you sick, Sam?” and 1,100 children put fifty per 
cent. more vim into every movement. 


There were seventeen rope-jumping groups in the girls’ yard at 
one time, and at no minute among the 1,100 boys and girls did I 
see a sly, mean, sulky act. As we went from room to room, when 
she called for anything we got it promptly and to the point. Every 
‘“‘memory gem’’ meant business. Every song was attuned to its 
character; the change from ‘‘ America” to a lullaby was magical. 

But this letter is already over long, and unenlivened by those in- 
cidental comments and unexpected facts so essential to a readable 
article; but future letters will have enough of the wonderful to 
compensate for the strictly ‘‘ school master”’ element of this report 
of editorial wanderings. A. E. WINSHIP. 








THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


[Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D.] 





THIRD LECTURE, 


Every human being consists of a body and a soul, or mind. The 
body is the seat of animal life; the soul, of conscious life. Of the 
nature of the body in its essence, as of the soul, we are ignorant. 
We are able to know the phenomena of both. A stady of the 
phenomena of the bodily organism, in their relation to its develop- 
ment, belongs to the science af physical education; the science of 
the education of the mind deals with the phenomena of psychical 
activities which are essential to the complete development of a 
haman being. Intellectual education is secured through the activ- 
ities of the intellect, or power of the soul to know. 

Has the intellect distinct faculties ? Every activity of the body 
presupposes a power of the body to act. Every distinct kind of 
bodily action presupposes a distinct power of acting. The phenom- 
ena of digestion, assimilation, circulation, and locomotion presup- 
pose the powers of the body to act in these different ways. So the 
different psychical, or mental, phenomena presupposes different 
powers of the soul to act as it does act. These powers are the fac- 
ulties of the soul. 

To determine, then, what are the different intellectual faculties, 
it is only necessary to decide what the different kinds of intellectual 
activities are. This can be best brought to view through exam- 
ples of intellectual action of which we are conscious; for every dis- 
tinct kind of intellectual action compels the assumption of a distinct 
power, or faculty, of knowing. 

Yesterday I saw my friend. To-day I remember his looks. I 
know him to be an industrious man. I have an idea of space as a 
condition of his bodily existence. Here is an example (1) of know- 
ing an object when present; (2) of knowing the object afterward 
when it is not present; (3) of knowing its relation to a class of ob- 
jects, namely, industrious men; and (4) of knowing one of the 
necessary conditions of its existence and action. 

Yesterday I was conscious of a feeling of joy. Now the knowl- 
edge of that feeling is in my mind. I know that the feeling was 
preceded by learning the good fortune of my friend. I have an 
idea of causation as a necessary condition of the feeling. Here, 
too, I know (1) an object, namely a state of my own soul, when the 
same is present to my mind; (2) I know the same state of the 
soul afterward, when the sadness itself is no longer present; (3) I 
know the relation of the sadness to the misfortune of my friend ; 
and (4) I have an idea of causation,—a necessary condition of the 
existence of the feeling. 

In each of these examples we have instances (1) of knowing an 
object when present in the mind; (2) of knowing an object which 
has been before the mind, when the idea of that object is re-pre- 
sented; (3) of knowing the relation of one object of knowledge to 
another; and (4) of knowing some necessary condition of being 
or action; hence we may properly assign to the soul four distinct 
intellectual faculties. These faculties we name presentation, rep- 
resentation, thought, and intuition. 

Presentation is the intellectaal power of knowing objects when 
present to the mind. Representation is the power of the intellect 
to know objects which have been present to the mind. Thought is 
the power of the intellect to know the relation between objects of 
knowledge. Intuition is the power of the intellect to know the 
necessary conditions of being and action. 


FOURTH LECTURE. 


All our elementary ideas of the qualities of material things arise 
in the mind for the first time upon the presence of these qualities 
to the mind through their action upon the senses. The idea of the 
color red arises only on the action of this color upon the sense of 
sight. And so of all qualities of matter. In like manner the 
ideas of mental states arise only on account of those states in the 
mind which knows them. A mother’s love is known only to the 
mother who feels it. 

There are some apparent exceptions to this rule. When we look 
at an object and thus know its smoothness, it seems as though the 
idea of smoothness was produced in the mind without the action of 
the quality upon the senses. But on reflection we find that the idea 
of smoothness was already in the mind, caused by the previous 
action of the quality upon the sense of touch. Another apparent 
exception is the awakening in the mind of a new complex concep- 


tion by means of words. But in this case, also, the elementary 
ideas entering into the new complex must have been already in the 
mind, both of the hearer and the speaker. 

Thus it appears that all the elementary ideas of matter and mind 
are occasioned in the mind primarily by the presence of the objects 
of knowledge. It follows that the action of the representative fac- 
ulty is subsequent to and dependent upon the action of the presen- 
tative faculty. This is true in the development of the soul itself, 
and in all its sabsequent activities. The most vivid pictures of the 
imagination form no exception to the rule. 

Hence arises one fundamental principle of education: Presenta- 
tion must precede representation. This is not merely a convenient 
order to follow,—it is the order which the haman mind must follow ; 
and consequently the order demanded of the teacher. The inversion 
of this order results in vagueness and confusion. The applica- 
tion of this law requires us to use no word, in teaching children, 
the idea corresponding to which is not alreadyin their minds. The 
elements of a complex conception may be called up by the use of 
the names of the elements; and then the name of the complex 
whole may be given; but the rule is of universal application to 
sinfple ideas. Hence the rule,—things before signs. 

The simplest relation between any two objects of knowledge is 
made known only on condition that both objects are knowa. That 
one thing is over another is known only when the two things are 
known. Hence another principle of teaching: Hepresentation must 
precede thought. This rule requires us to make sure that pupils 
have clear ideas of the things about which they are to reason. 

The intuitive faculty needs no special consideration from an edu- 
cational standpoint. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 





’ 


**T intend to die game,’’ as the squirrel said when the hunter 


shot him. 

Chumley.—‘* Have a cigarette, old boy ?”’ 

Dumley.—‘‘ No, thanks. I prefer tobacco.’’ 

William Penn’s handkerchief was the original Penn wiper.— 
Boston Courier. 

Though some of our colleges are very old, they are still in pos- 
session of their faculties. — Texas Siftings. 


**T wish you were as square as you look,’’ remarked the register 
to the handkerchief. ‘‘ [t strikes me you are getting rather gassy 
in your remarks,’’ retorted the handkerchief, ‘' But I am not to be 
sneezed at, and that is more than you can say.’’ ‘I don't get so 
black in the face. though, nor half so heated,’’ replied the handker- 
chief again. ‘* You’re hemmedin now,’’ said the register. ‘‘That 
may be, but you are cornered.’’ ‘‘ Yon often get crushed,’’ began 
the register; ‘‘ but you are stepped on oftener,’’ continued the 
handkerchief. ‘‘ Well, you come to blows very frequently,’’ added 
the register. ‘‘ Shut up,’’ was the rude reply, and the register 
closed with a loud snap. ° 

The hymn beginning ‘‘ The consecrated cross I’d bear ’’ had just 
been sung, and in the momentary quiet that followed, the perplexed 
youth turned to his father, ‘‘ Say, pa, where do they keep the con- 
secrated cross-eyed bear ? ’’— Er. 

** Well, Brown, how do you find yourself 

‘* Never lose myself. If I did, I suppose I’d advertise! ’’~ 
Harper’s Bazar. 


9%) 
‘ 





THIS AND THAT. 





— Go rose, since you must, 
Flowerless and chill the winter draweth nigh ; 
Closed are the blithe and fragrant lips which made 
All summer long perpetual melody. 
Cheer less we take our way, but not afraid, 
ill there be more roses,—by-and-by ?—Susan Coolidge. 

— Gen. G. T. Beauregard votes for the magnolia. 

— Senator John J. Ingalls, of Kansas, says it ought to be the 
sunflower. 

— A second edition of Frank R. Stockton’s book, Personally 
Conducted, was called for the day after publication. 

— The biography, papers, and letters of the late John Ericsson 
are to be edited by Colonel Church, of the Army and Navy Journal, 

— Miss Constance Fennimore Woolson, author of Anne, Kast 
Angels, and other finely written novels, is the niece of James Feni- 
more Cooper. 

— ‘The Angelus’ is to be on exhibition in New York from 
November till January, when it will be taken to the different cities 
throughout the country. 

— John Ward, Preacher, has passed its fiftieth thousand in 
America, been added to the Tauchnitz list in Germany, and is now 
translated into Dutch. 

— Rubenstein, the famous composer, will be tendered a great 
celebration in St. Petersburg on the 30th of November, in honor 
of the completion of fifty years devoted to art. 

— Hepworth Dixon believes in the salutary influence of Harper’s 
Basar. He recently declared that when he saw this periodical on 
sale at Salt Lake City he felt that polygamy was doomed. 

— One of the best portraits of George Eliot is to be found in 
Geneva. It was executed by an artist in whose family she lived 
during her student life, and by that family was presented to the 
public. 

— Paul B. du Chaillu, the renowned explorer and author, makes 
grateful mention of the pleasant business relations which have 
existed between him and his “‘ esteemed and venerable publisher, 
John Murray (anhampered by any written agreement), from the 
time when I came to him almost a lad.’’ 

— The statue of “‘ Miles Standish ’’ is at last on Captain’s Hill, 
Duxbury, and stands about 100 feet high, facing the east. The 
arch over the entrance of the base of the monument is composed of 
blocks of granite from every state in New England, and around 





the monument are blocks representing every county in the state, 
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A RUSSIAN POET. 


One of the stock pieces in Readers of a time when the child’s 
capacity was expected to adapt itself to the book, rather than the 
reverse, was Sir John Bowring’s translation of Derzhavin’s Ode to 
Deity, the first stanza of which is appended in Russian and in En- 
glish. 

Gavriil Rom4novitch Derzh4vin was born at Kazdo, in July, 
1743. His parents were of the nobility, but poor. His father was 
an army officer, who took his family from city to city in Eastern 
Russia. The boy received a desultory education till at the age of 
fifteen he entered the Kazin Gymnasium, where he studied arith- 
metic, geometry, music, sketching, and the languages. Later 
Derzh4vin passed through all grades in the army service, and ul- 
timately attained almost every honor possible to a Russian of the 
people. Whether as man or poet his goodness and greatness 
were acknowledged. He died at Zyanko, in July, 1816. His 
poems were first published in 1776, and reiippeared at intervals 
both before and after his death; an edition complete in seven wi- 
umes was produced in 1872. 

Of the ‘‘ Oda Boga’’ (Ode to God) and its author Sir John Bow- 
ring says: ‘‘ Of all the poets of Russia Derzhaven is entitled to the 
very first place. His compositions are full of inspiration; his ver- 
sification is sonorous, original, characteristic ; his subjects generally 
such as allowed him to give full scope to his ardent imagination 
and lofty conceptions. . . . With the exception of some of the 
wonderfal passages of the Old Testament, ‘ written with a pen of 
fire,’ this is one of the most impressive and sublime addresses I am 
acquainted with, on a subject so pre’minently impressive and sub- 
lime.’”’ He states that this poem had been translated into Japanese 
‘‘ by order of the emperor, and hung up, embroidered with gold, 
in the Temple of Jeddo.” A similar honor was conferred upon it 
in China, where, written on silk in the Chinese and Tartar lan- 
guazes, it was suspended in the imperial palace at Pekin. It has 
likewise been published in German, Polish, Bohemian, Spanish, 
Italian, and Latin, besides Eaglish, and has had innumerable ver- 
sions in French. On this subject a contributor to the Chautauquan 
remarks: ‘‘ Nothing, however, can quite show the splendid swing 
and movement of the Russian verse with its mingled strength and 
sweetness of vocalization.”’ 


O Tui, prastranstvom bezbonétchnui, 
Zhivui v dvizhenyi veshchestud 
Techenyem vremeni prevétchnui 
Bez lits, v triokh litsakh Bozhestvd 
Dukh vsiudu sushchii i yediaui 
Komunyet myest 1 i prichiaui 
Kovo nikto postitch nye mog, 
Kto vsyo soboyu napoinydet 
Obyomlet, zizhdet, sokhranydet, 
Kovo mui nazuivaem,—Bog ! 


O thou eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through time’s all-devastating flight ; 
Thou only God! There is no God beside! 
Being above all beings! Mighty One! 
Whom none can comprehend and none explore ; 
Who fill’st existence with Thyse// alone ; 
Embracing all,—supporting, ruling o'er,— 
Being whom we call God,—and know no more! 
L. S. G. 
_—— 


A RAILWAY TO HELL. 


A tourist traveling through Italy writes to the American Register 
(Paris) from Naples: 

‘* Here, in the provinces of Naples, they are constructing a rail- 
way to hell! Bat this is not the ‘Sheol’ of the Bible; it is the 
hell of Homer, Pindar, Virgil, Livy, and other old poets and his- 
torians of antiquity. Avernus is the hell of the ancients, and by a 
railway, the first section of which is called the Caman railroad, 
that is now constructing, this infernal region will be within a half 
hour of Naples. The railroad passes over a great part of what the 
ancients called the ‘ Fields of Flames’ (Phlegrean Fields), that is 
the region west of Naples to the Cum#an shores, which includes 
about twenty extinct, semi-extinct, and sunken volcanoes, of which 
Lake Avernus, Lake Fusaro (the River Styx), the Mare Morte (the 
River Lethe) are examples. There are several of the old volcanoes 
which give evidence of some life. Thus Solfatara still blows off 
like a locomotive its hot, volcanic, aqueous vapor; the Lake of 
Agnano sends vapors of sulphureted hydrogen, witha temperature 
of 180° Fahr. through fissures; while at what are known as the 
Stufe di Nerone, there are not only hot vapors, but several deep 
hot springs, a hundred yards within the mountain, where the water 
reaches a temperature of 182° Fahr. From Cuma the railway will 
in time be continued to Rome. 

** What a fanny experience, when this railway is finished, to go 
from Naples to Rome, and hear the condugtor sing out ‘ Averno! ’ 
—and a few minutes after, what a new sensation to plunge into the 
tunnel by the baths of Nero, and come steaming out on the other 


side through the heat, which evidently has some connection with 
the old Avernian volcano, by whose smoking waters Hannibal, in 
the third century B. C., went to sacrifice to Pluto! 

The passenger would then have a glimpse of bright Baia, stop 
for a moment at its station, and then plunge through another hot 
tannel, and come out in sight of the River Acheron or Styx and 
Cocytus, which, however, are not to-day as described by Homer in 
the eleventh book of the Odyssey, where he tells Ulysses to go, — 

* And enter there the kingdom void of day; 
Where Phiegethon’s loud torrents, rushing down, 
Hiss in the flowing gulf of Acheron; 
And where, slow rolling from the Stygian bed, 
Cocytus’ lamentable waters spread; 
Where the dark rock o’erhangs the Infernal lake, 
And mingling streams eternal miaruars wake.’ 
** To-day this whole region, from the western slo i 
; r pes of the Baian 
hills to the sea, and up to Cama, is perhaps the most renowned for 
its viniculture in all Italy. Lake Fusaro and its shores (so graph- 


. = e 
ically described by Virgil, when he represents /Eneas conduct 

thither by the Cumman Sibyl, and where the myriads of — 
naked ghosts press forward to enter Charon’s boat to be ferri 

across the Styx) are no longer the abode of lugubrious phantom 
throngs, but here are beautiful resorts, large gardens and restaur- 
ants,—formerly the hunting-lodges of the Bourbon kings,—and the 
lake itself is the breeding spot for the choicest oysters in Europe. 
The dark-flowing Cocytus is only the outlet from the lake (the 
palus Acherusia of the Roman poets) to the Mediterranean, and 
‘ Cocytus’ lamentable waters’ make only musical murmurs as they 
flow through an artificial tunnel into the bright waves ee ! 


‘“SOME CITIES.’”’—A SOLUTION. 


In my first view of the JOURNAL of Sept. 12 ** Some Cities ”’ 
struck me as too expansive a problem to be attacked then and 
there. Later examination leads me to express my admiration of 
the article, with the hope that “‘ A. F. M.”’ will favor JouRNAL 
readers with more in the same vein; since as concerns the seven 
cities like veiled women in procession, her (?) ingenious paper is 
quite a liberal education. These are their names, if I am not in 
error : 


1. Venice. 8. Nuremberg. 5. Geneva. 7. Oxford. 
2. Birmingham. 4. Orleans. 6. Cologne. 
Mr. HoLyoxKeE. 
—-->—_————_ 


SOUND, LIGHT, HEAT VIBRATIONS. 


Will you state in a paragraph what I know not where to find in 
such space, the relation of the vibrations of sound, light, and heat ? 
Michigan, September, ’89. S. E. N. 
Those who have access to a well selected library of their own and 
are in constant touch with books of all kinds, forget how many of 
the most intelligent people do not know how to put their hand upon 
such information as the above at avy given minute. We are 
always glad to receive such questions. We usually answer the in. 
quirer personally by mail and then publish the same for other in- 
quirers. 

Periodical vibrations of the air are known as sound, if not fewer 
than 16 to the second, nor more than 36,000. Below or above 
these numbers the ear does not detect the vibrations. If the vibra- 
tions are regular, we call it musical sound ; if irregular, it is merely 
noise. The tones are deep if few, and high if many. The eye 
does not detect the vibrations until they are as high as 450,000,000,- 
000 per second, then we style the vibrations a red color; 526,000,- 
000,000 per second we style yellow; 589,000,000,000, green; 640,- 
000,000,000, blue ; 722,000,000,000, violet; and above this the eye 
takes no note of the vibrations any more than it does of those below 
the 450,000,000,000. Those between the 36,000 of sound and the 
450,000,000,000 of light are known as heat, but just the range is 
not known. It is far above the sound vibrations, and far below the 
light vibrations.—[ Eb. 

= 


ANSWERS TO ‘‘GEOGRAPHICAL NICKNAMES,” 
[See JOURNAL, Oct. 17.] 


1. Worcester. 11, Edinburg. 
2. Nova Scotia. 12. The Cordilleras, 
3. Ireland. 13. Florence. 
4. Columbia River, 14, Brooklyn. 
5. Paris. 15. Delaware. 
6. Hudson River. 16. Colorado. 
7. Dead Sea. 17. Boston. 
8. Boston. 18. St. Petersburg. 
9. Cork. 19. Petersburg, Va. 
10, Cordova, 20. Holland. 
a os 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

— To ‘-Yueca’’: Japan’s Minister of the Interior is T. Yam- 


agate. He should be addressed at Washington, D. C, G. C, 





— To ‘* Addison ’’: Hector Berlioz (1803—1869) is the French 
composer who made the drum a special study. LEMUEL G. 





— Can any of the JOURNAL querists give the origia of this now 
popular saying in school matters, ‘‘ Learn to do by doing’? ? 
Fanny F. C., Teacher. 





—Iwish to know in what year was held the second Peace 
Jubilee in Boston. Can some reader assist me to the date ? 
BERKELEY. 





— Will some one please give me the pronunciation of the second 
part of the name of the distinguished physician, Dr. Brown-Sé- 
quard ? PALMETTO, Charleston, S. C. 
Saykar,—the final consonant is not sounded.—{ Ep. 





— To “Emerson’’: In answer to ‘‘ Emerson’s’’ query we say 
that Claude Melnotte was one of the dramatis persone of the cele- 
brated drama ‘‘ Lady of Lyons,’’ by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
es R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 
Credit to“ T. T.,’’ Philadelphia. 
— Can any reader of the Query Column tell me the author of a 
poem beginning : 
“Time goes, you say? Ah no! 
Alas, time stays, we fro.”’ 


I also wish to know where it can be found ? Bownpolrn, 


— - 


Saxe Can some of your learned subscribers tell me why the expres- 
sions in the beginning of Latin Readers, French and German gram- 
mars are begun with capitals, as: ‘ Populi,” ‘‘La fleur,” “ Dag 
Midchen’’? Also what is the best authority on capitals > 


SEARCHER, 


— Can you tell me the history of that little i 
Wisconsin takes from Arkansas between the oo ean ae. Ancees 
sippi rivers? This seems a striking divergence, the boundary as 
far as Nevada being nearly straight with this exception. B on 
swering this question, or putting me in the way of the desired in- 
formation, you will confer a great favor upon one of your constant 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., give little indi. 
cation of size; we l, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 








JONATHAN Epwarps. By Alexander V. G. Allen, D.D., 
Professor in the Episcopal Theological School of Cambridge 
Mass. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 4) 
pp., 74x5. Price, top gilt, $1.25. 
It is equally a matter of surprise and regret that there is no com- 
plete edition of the works of this celebrated divine. A “‘ Life” by 
Dr. Dwight was brought out in 1830, and in 1847 appeared what is 
known as the Worcester edition of his works, in four volumes, 
From these sources, though both the biography and the collected 
writings are inadequate, the able compiler may cull abundant ma- 
terial for a book like this; while it is known that much which 
would throw light upon Edwards’ history is withheld from publica- 
tion, necsssarily leaving the reader who is also a student of charac- 
ter, with a sense of something left unsaid that cannot well be af- 
forded. 

Dr. Allen’s method is unique in literature. It is the same as 

that by which Leonardo da Vinci obtained the portraits of *‘ the 
twelve ’’ in his famous picture of the “‘ Last Supper,’’ and which 
has been pursued with more or less success by Shakespearian artists 
and others. That is to say, he has reproduced Jonathan Edwards 
from his books, making his treatises, in their chronological order, 
contribute to his portraiture as a man and asatheologian. Thus 
this production is something more than a mere recountal of facts, 
something that fully justifies the endeaver to rewrite a life. The 
aim is a critical one, with the inquiry constantly in view,—What 
was Edward’s belief, and how came he to formulate and incorpor- 
ate into his being such belief as made for himself and his teachings 
so large a place in the minds of the New England people ? 
‘* Edwards,” remarks Dr. Allen, “is always and everywhere in- 
teresting, whatever we may think of his theology. On literary and 
historical grounds alone, no ore can fail to be impressed with his 
imposing figure as he moves through the wilds of the New World.” 
He proceeds to quote from our great historian, Bancroft: ‘‘ He 
that would know the workings of the New England mind in the 
middle of the last century, and the throbbings of its heart, must 
give his days and nights to the study of Jonathan Edwards ”’ 
Probably the rivers and rills, —ay, and the pools and fens,—of 
modern thought, are no less attributable to that fountain-head, 
though having undergone subtle chemical changes in their course 
through the soil. The work, with numerous subdivisions, is ar- 
ranged in three periods under the general titles,—The Parish Min- 
ister, 1703-35; The Great Awakening, 1735-50; The Philosoph- 
ical Theologian, 1750-58, The first in a series of American Relig- 
ious leaders. 

Toe Taree GERMANYS: GLIMPSES INTO THEIR His- 
TORY. By Theodore 8S. Fay. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 
Two volumes, 1255 pp., 9x64. Price, cloth, top gilt, $7.00. 
The time is past when the general reader can devour history 

with the capacity of Loke the Eater, in the Norse legend, who 
took in not only all the food, but the table on which it was served. 
When the world’s story was short at the longest, diffuseness on the 
part of historians was natural and legitimate. In this age con- 
densation of the historical events of the older countries especially, 
has become indispensable. Our average man or woman craves in- 
formation without ‘‘ words, words, words.’’ An ideal history, then, 
is The Three Germanys. The historian, who has secured the public 
confidence through former works, expends time and effort in order 
to save these on the p:rt of a concourse of readers, teachers, and 
students. 

In the introduction to this still very extensive work, we begin 
with the world before the birth of Christ, and proceed to the erup- 
tion of the barbarians, and thence to Charlemagne. On a closing 
page of what will be popularly pronounced a noble achievement, 
the author modestly remarks: ‘‘ The dramatist possesses an advan- 
tage over the historian ; his work has a beginning and an end. Le 
unfolds his plot, awakens expectation, and gratifies curiosity... . 
But the historian of our present time must often cut short his var- 
rative at the most interesting point. It is as if the stage, with all 
its seenery, events, and characters were suddenly withdrawn from 
the audience just as Shylock has cried : 

* Most learned judge! A sentence! come! prepare!’ 
and Portia has answered : 
‘Tarry a little! there is something else !’ 

Apart from the frontispiece of the beantiful queen mother, 
Louise, and the late Emperor William I., the following is the list 
of illustrations: Martin Luther, Frederick William,— ‘ Great 
Elector,’’ Frederick 11.,—‘t The Great,’? A Scene at the Siege of 
Sedan, The Berlin Congress of 1778, and Frederick III. 
PracticaAL Pocket Dictionary In Four LAnGvaces, 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN. By Ignatius Em. 

Wessely. New York and London: G. P. Patnam’sSons. Bos- 

ton: Charles H. Kilborn. Average, 555 pp., 434 x34. $4.50. 

Nothing more noteworthy has come before us in this year’s list 
of utility volumes than these dictionaries, aa readily accessible as 
the pocket in one’s garment. The chief aim of a portable diction- 
ary which shall be really useful, must be jadicious selection ; and 
here the talented compiler appears to challenge the most critical 
examination. The vocabulary employed in every-day educated in- 
tercourse is as exhaustive as possible. In order to obtain the space 
needful to this putting much matter within narrow limits, a syste™ 
of abbreviations, etc., has been invented and brought into use. |t 
is simple, and a facile key to it is given in the preface. Care has 
also been taken to distinguish plainly the various significations of 
single English words, particularly by means of synonyms in paren- 
thesis, or other brief hints. In these and other fundamental and 
favorable features the little dictionaries are peculiar. The pub- 
lishers have sent them out becomingly, in clear type, mottled edges, 
and cloth binding ornamented. Equipped with these the average 
man is converted into a cosmopolitan with four languages at his 
fingers’ ends. No pocket is complete without them. 


Lessons In LANGUAGE. Compiled under the direction 
of the California State Board of Education, Sacramento: State 
Printing Office. 158 pp. 

This book proceeds upon the principle that the first language 
work should be in conversational lessons. Aan interesting picture 
of a little girl seated upon a rug with a work-basket and all its ap- 
pointments, a doll and all its belongings, furnishes the inspiration 
for the first four lessons, the teacher asking some 50 questions 1” 4 
free and easy manner about the pictures, writing upon the board in 
such a way as to teach some use of capitals and the period. All 
the sentences are to be statements, in a similar manner introducing 
pictures freely. Interrogation marks are taught, as are names, 8p¢- 
cial names, the use of initials, use of J and O, the days of the 
week, the comma, combining statements for the use of prepo- 
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the comparative and superlative in adjectiv ¥ ; 

d 
The first 180 pages cover all the initial work throurk lear ttn 
the next twenty deal with composition work, and the remainin 60 
are exercises in discrimination, the use of words, phrases oa 
chee A he — —— course of language work specially 
i medion, ools, though worthy a place in the best 


CarLpren’s Stories or Enouisn Lirerarure. From 
Taliesin to Shakespeare. By Henrietta Christian Wright. Ne 
York : Charles Seribner’s Sons. 345 pp.,8x5. Price. $1 25. 
Mrs. Wright is the well known author of “ Children’s Stories in 

American Literature,”’ ‘‘ Children’s Stories of the Great Scientists,’’ 

and similar books of merit, which have given her a reputation in 

line of literature more difficult than it may seem, where ev “ 

Charles Lamb halts a little. Her fifteen chapters are devoted to 

Old British Songs, Old Saxon Songs, Caedmon, The Venerabl 

Bede, King Alfred, Romance of King Arthur, Robin Hood, Lan . 

lande-Gower, Sir John Mandeville, Ge offrey Chaucer Wickliffe, 

Caxton, Spenser and the Faérie Queene, Sir Philip Sidney and 

ae by = —, a be seen that here is quite a treas- 

ure-box of information for the young. i i 

preeAp ch res or cmt edd, ung. The style is not too strictly 


ELEMENTS OF EnGuisa. An Introduction to English 
— ~~ Schools. By George Hodgdon Ricker, 
. M. on: The Interstate Publishing OC 35 5 
5 mr te Publishing Co. 135 pp., 7 x5. 
Though small, this work contains all the essentials of an ele- 
mentary grammar, while it is not encumbered with lists of excep- 
tions and other matter whose chief end is confusion and discourage- 
ment to the young learner. Experienced teachers are agreed in 
opinion that the textbooks on this study have been over-elaborated ; 
something for this grade was demanded, and in ‘‘ Elements ”’ this 
demand is fully supplied. The testimony of teachers and press is 
already overwhelming in favor of a book perfectly adapted to 
public schools. Its raison d’ etre is conspicuous in what is well 
presented, and no less in what is wisely omitted. 


Summer Hotrpays. By Theodore Child. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 304 pp., 8x5. 

Many of our readers may have met with some of these brilliant 
sketches of the author’s travels in Kurope on the pages of leading 
magazines. They will be among the foremost to welcome this col- 
lection, eighteen in number. There are travelers and other travel- 
ers, those who are faithful in a few things, those who make chaos 
of a multitude of things, and here and there one who, like Mr. 
Child, discovers all, discrtminates clearly, and possesses the happy 
faculty of conveying to his readers almost the idea that their own 
eyes have seen what they most desired to see. No subject is hack- 
neyed in the grasp of so intelligent and vivid a writer. These es- 
says have no continuity, but are adapted to reading ‘‘ while you 
wait.’? By those who have “‘done’’ Europe and those who have 
done otherwise they will be equally enjoyed. 


Dappy JAKE, THE RUNAWAY, AND SHORT Srories Toup 
AFTER DARK. By *‘ Uncle Remus,’’ (Joel Chandler Harris). 
New York: The Century Co. 145 pp., ron Price, $1.50. 
It needs no prophet's eye to discover that this collection, hand- 

somely bound in illuminated boards, will be one of the most popu- 

lar children’s books of the season. The story which forms the 

basis, a delicious study of negro character originally published as a 

serial in St. Nicholas, has twelve illustrations, The round dozen 

tales which complete the volume are of the same class,—healthy 
dialect, mirth-provoking pieces, such as have given ‘‘ Uncle Remus’’ 
an enviable reputation ; and the artist’s handling has fairly made 
the fan boil over. Wise buyers will possess themselves of ‘‘ Daddy 
Jake ’’ early, and ‘‘ avoid the crowd.”’ 


CapTaIn Potty. By Sophia Swett. Illustrated. New 

York: Harper Brothers. 306 pp., 7x5. Price, $1,00. 

A new story by Sophia Swett is as sure of a welcome as isa 
robin’s song in the spring. Everything that has come from her pen 
for our girls and boys is as wholesome as sunshine, and as bright. 
Captain Polly, who is the leading figure in this pleasing tale, is in- 
troduced in the act of solving a problem, while lying on the grass. 
—How many chocolate creams, at fifty cents a pound, will return 
to Old Ireland an aged, sick, and homesick emigrant ? There is a 
whole cluster of boys and girls as we read on,—Rob and Syd, Bess, 
and Kate, and Del and Prue; they do any amount of sensible talk- 
ing, aod they act to some purpose, even while enjoying themselves 
immensely. Large, clear type and abundance of material lend 
their attractions to this issue of the popular ‘‘ Young Peoples’ 
Series.’’ — 

Tue Essentiats or Metnops. By Charles de Garmo, 

Ph.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 119 pp., 74x5. 

_ Dr. De Garmo, one of the most thoroughly equipped young men 
in the profession, has done good service in grouping the fundamental 
principles and practices of the best thinkers aud teachers of all 
ages by focusing clearly the essentials upon which successful work 
in the highest sense depends. It is too technical and scholarly in 
its opening pages for the young teacher who is not patient and de- 
termined to enjoy or master. We wish it was not true,—as it is,— 
that such a word as ‘‘ apperception ’’ at the head of a column chills 
the ardor of those teachers who most need to read intelligently such 


a book. — 
A Treatise on GrometricaAL Conics. By Arthur 


Cockshott, M.A., and Rev. F. B. Walters, M.A. London: 

Macmillan & Co. 205 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 
_ 1n 1884 the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teach- 
ing issued through a committee of distinguished gentlemen a Sylla- 
ous of Geometrical Conics. These authors have here presented 
proofs of the propositions as an aid to those teachers who adopt the 
order approved by the Association. On the last fifty pages there 
are 500 problems taken from the examination papers of Cambridge 
University. 

—_—_——_—_—— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Struggle for Immortality; by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; price, 
$1.25.—Essay on Government; by A. Lawrence Lowell; price, $1.25. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

_An Appeal to Pharaoh: The Negro Problem and Its Radical Solu- 
tion; price, $1.00. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hurlbert. 

Tableaux, Charades, and Pantomimes; paper, 30 cts. —- Jokes; 
Gathered by Henry Firth Wood; price, 25 cents.— Handbook of Pro- 
nunciation and Phonetic Analysis ; by John H. Bechtel; price, 50 cts. 
Philadelphia: The Penn Pub. Co. ech 

Passages for Practice in Translation at Sight (Part IV. Greek); by 
Johu Williams White, Ph.D.; price, 90 cents. ——Gradatim ; by W. C. 
Collar; price, 45 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

_ History of the United States of America during the First Administra- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson (2 vols.) ; by Henry Adams; price, $4.00. —— 
he Viking Age (2 vols.) ; by Paul B. Du Chaillu; price, $7.50. New 

ork: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Pens and Types; by Benjamin Drew; price, $1.25. — The Favorite 
Speaker; by George M. Baker; price, $1.00.— The Heroes of the Cru- 
Sades ; by Amanda M. Douglas ; price, $1.50. —— Our Baby’s Book. 
Soston; Lee & Shepard. 





EDUCATORS IN COUNCIL. 


CONNECTICUT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-third annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, held in Hartford on the 18th and 19th insts., was one 
of the most profitable conventions in the history of the organization. 
The program arranged by Pres. George H. Tracy, of Bristol, was 
a collation of live subjects explained and developed by live speak- 
ers, and won the closest attention of the large assemblage during 
both days of the meeting. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 


Prin. F. A. Brackett, of Hartford, presided over the Grammar 

School Section, where Prof. G. P. Phenix, of New Britain Normal 
School, answered in the affirmative the question, ‘‘ Is there Time 
and Place for Science Teaching in Grammar Schools?’ In the 
opinion of the speaker the study of science could be made to aid 
the stadies of reading, language, and spelling, being so given as to 
lead pupils to investigate, compare, think, draw conclusions inde- 
pendently and give them in accurate words, first orally, then in 
writing. 

Mr. F. F. Barrows, of the Brown School, deprecated the fact 
that, while time and place would be forthcoming, so few teachers 
are qualified to commence science work in the natural way with 
quite young children, not necessarily as a separate exercise, but in 
connection with reading, geography, and number. 

Messrs. Bartlett of New Britain, and Porter of Bridgeport, ad- 

vocated incidental instraction in this branch as occasion afforded 
opportunity. 
j Miss C. M. Hewins, of the Hartford Library, gave an interest- 
ing talk upon ‘‘ How to Teach the Right Use of Books,”’ suggest- 
ing methods by which using dictionaries, indexes, cyclopedias, etc., 
might be made a part of school work. 

Mr, W. F. Gordy, of Hartford, in the discussion to which this 
address gave rise, emphasized the opportunity for directing a taste 
for good reading on the part of pupils afforded a teacher in the 
grammar school. 

Supt. H. N. Harrington, of Bridgeport, spoke of the invaluable 
service which a librarian has a chance to render school children in 
the line of suggestion and direction. 

_ Prof. B. Jepson, of New Haven, explained his method of teach- 
ing vocal music in the schools under his charge, with a practical 
demonstration of its worth in the shape of an excellent class exercise. 

Music as a valuable means of mental culture was the gist of 
Prof. Irving Emerson’s address which followed, preceding a paper 
on Drawing, by Mr. 8S. P. Davis, of the Hartford schools. The 
function of drawing, to deepen and fix mental impressions by visibly 
recording them, and by means of this record transmitting thought 
to other minds, was the salient point of this gentleman’s excellent 
paper, to which Miss Irene Weir, of New Haven, added a brief but 
interesting indorsement. 

** Is Detaining After School either Necessary or Advisable ? ”’ 
was the question which Principal J. R. French, of New Haven, 
would answer in the negative, except in special cases, and then not 
for punishment, but for the opportunity it affords teacher and 
pupil of becoming acquainted. Sometimes this method of punish- 
ment is necessary either to correct some error, or to secure the 
proper amount of study; butin general it does no good, and should 
not be made the rule. 


THE UNGRADED SECTION, 


over which the Hon. C. D. Hine presided, was addressed by Mr. 
Sipsco Stevens, of West Stamford, who on the subject of arithme- 
tic, advised teachers to condense classes, and to be conscientious in 
out-of-school preparation of lessons. Keep in view the two objects 
of this study,—the practical use the knowledge gained will be in 
life, and the discipline of the mind. 

In the matter of busy work Miss Edith Goodyear, of New Haven, 
in addition to offering a long list of devices, made the important 
statement that children who spend some time each week in manual 
taaining master their lessons with great readiness, the training of 
eye and hand resulting from busy work proving a noticeable aid in 
all other work. 

Upon the subject of Language Miss M. F. Hyde, of the Albany 
Normal School, insisted upon the importance of daily practice in 
learning forms, Teach the principles of expression that are neces- 
sary to correct use of English, forms of words, sentences, etc. 
Accept nothing bat pupils’ best work. Emphasis was laid upon 
the importance of teaching letter writing. 

Class exercises in Number by Miss L. J. Pease, and in Reading 
by Mies Rose Jackson, both of Hartford, formed a fitting conclu- 
sion to the exercises of the morning. 

In the afternoon Principal J. S. Cooley, of Windsor Locks, gave 
a class exercise in writing with characteristic ability and interest. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION, 


Prof. W. R. Harper, of Yale, who considered the ‘ Inductive 
Method of Teaching Latin and Greek ’’ as the initial number in 
this section, taught by teaching, making his hearers a class of be- 
ginners in the study of Hebrew, and demonstrating why the induc- 
tive method aims to teach language and thengrammar. The pupil 
should learn the living language, not the dead. 

Following this lesson Principal J. B. Welch, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
gave as the three conditions underlying the successful use of the 
microscope in school, a place for biological studies in the curricu- 
lum, a spirit of investigation on the part of the student, and the 
use of the inductive method. 

On the subject of Geology Prof. Alexander Winchell, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., said: This science is one which prepares the mind 
for a better conception of modern civilization. ‘The stadent whose 
head is fall of nothing but Latin, Greek, and algebra, moves 
about among the grand and beautiful and sublime in nature 
with no more appreciation of what is around him than he would 
have if he were a mule hauling a load of cobble-stones, Principal 
J. B. MeLean, of Simsbury, led the discussion upon this subject. 

The scope and aim of *‘Inventional Geometry” formed the 
topic upon which Edward R. Shaw, of Yonkers, N. Y., enunciated 
some new ideas. ‘The age at which inventional geometry should be 
used is about fourteen; the material necessary a ruler, a pair of 
compasses, and a pen. After developing the idea of space comes 
that of dimension, the defiaition of angles following very soon. 
There is no haste to get on; the object to be gained is develop- 
ment. The amount of knowledge gained is of secondary importance. 
Every exercise tends toward originality and self-reliance. The 
pupil relies upon himself because he knows he is right, and can 
give incontrovertible reasons for his positions. 

Prof. L. B. Marshall, of Woburn, Mass., in considering the sub- 
ject of music, briefly reviewed his method of instruction, laying 
stress upon the importance of round, soft tones. He preceded 
Supt. T. M. Balliet, of Springfield, who considered the question of 
improving rural schools, denominating the greatest question 4 








money question. The abolition of the district system is absolutely 
necessary. ‘Too often the school system is too democratic; teach- 
pr ee angel too frequently. Getting parents to visit schools 
y having an occasional evening session, calling upon parents, in- 
soprating patrons in school work, etc., will help the teacher. 
“ “ the same subject Agent A. W. Edson, of the Massachusetts 
ate Board of Education, asserted that in city schools the pupils 
are too often for the schools; in the ungraded school the schools 
are for the pupils. Indefiniteness in teaching, and scant supply of 
working apparatus, are often hindrances to success of ungraded 
school teachers. 


THE PRIMARY SECTION, 


over which Miss H. F. Barrows presided most acceptably, was 

a anenag by a class exercise in Reading, patie es by Miss 

a, - Hogan, of Hartford, after which Miss S. M. Mott, of New 
aven, opened a general discussion of the subject. 

Mies E E. Carlisle, of New Britain, followed with a thoughtful 
paper on Botany in Primary Schools,’’ advocating a continual 
recognition ofthe importance not of What? but of Why? in all 
work, 

Miss S. L. Canfield, of New Haven, had many new suggestions 
to offer upon the subject of Arithmetic, and was succeeded by Miss 
R. Jackson, of Hartford, who spoke with earnestness and convic- 
tion in regard to illustrated Number Work. 

The paper upon Primary Geography by Miss M. R. Webster, of 
New Haven, outlined as the aim of this branch; (1) The spirit and 
habit of personal observation ; (2) An enlarged capacity for proper 
appreciation of the subject; (3) Love of nature; (4) A store of 
practical information and of geographical concepts; (5) Ability 
to use maps intelligently; (6) Improvement in expression; (7) 
Well trained imagination; (8) A genuine liking for the subject. 
ad a was further considered by Principal J. A. Graves, of 

artford. 


Friday evening Prof. J. W. Churchill, of Andover, enter- 
tained the teachers in his inimitable style, and Professor Emer- 
son’s class from the high school sang a brace of selections with ex- 
cellent effect. 

Saturday morning Prof. George McAndrew, of New Haven, 
gave a scholarly address upon ‘‘ The Will,—Its Nature and Train- 
ing,”’ and Senator J. R. Hawley criticised the public schools not 
leniently but wisely. ‘‘ How to Awaken an Interest in and Love 
for Literature ”” formed the subject of the closing paper by Prof, 
J. W. Abernethy, of the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Following are the newly-elected officers of this Association : 

President —A. B. Fifield, New Haven. 

Vice-Presidents—J. S. Cooley, Hartford County; F. A. Ver- 
plank, Litchfield County; H D. Simonds, Fairfield County; J. 
R. Tucker, New London County; G. F. Jewett, Windham County ; 
W. B. Ferguson, Middlesex County; I. M. Agard, Tolland 
County. 

Recording Secretary—Mias Ella A. Fanning, Norwich. 

Corresponding Secretary—S, P. Williams, Plainville. 

Treasurer—F., N. Beede, Willimantic. 








RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF IN- 
STRUCTION. 





The forty-fifth annual meeting of the Rhode Island [nstitute of 
Instruction opened its sessions in Infantry Hall, Providence, on the 
morning of Oct. 24. 

The Institute was called to order by the president, George E, 
Church, of Providence, who extended a cordial welcome to all 
members of this large association. Not less than seven hundred 
were present at the opening. The devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Rev. Thomas D, Anderson, of Providence, Music was 
furnished by two or three hundred pupils from the Providence 


grammar schools. 
HIGHER DEPARTMENT. 


Historical Teaching. 
The first paper was given by E. Benj. Andrews, D.D., president 
of Brown University, on the topic of ‘ Historical Teaching in 
Schools,’”’ an abstract of which will appear in the JOURNAL of 


November 7. 

Principal Sawin, of Providence, announced a series of popular lect- 
ures in history, as a fitting memorial of the centennial period. These 
lectures are to be by eminent specialists, similar to those that have 
been given in the Old South Church, Boston. President Andrews, 
Rev. E. E. Hale, ©. C. Coffia, Professor Fiske, and others, will 
probably be the speakers. 

Literary Culture, 


The second paper was by Mr. Benjamin Baker, of High School, 
Providence; topic, ‘‘ Literary Culture in Secondary Schools,”’ 
Fall subject read as follows: The Possibility and Desirability of 
Cultivating a Literary Taste among a Majority of the Pupils in 
Secondary Schools, and Condition of Literary Culture outside the 
limits of Secondary Schools. 

He said: Philistines abound in all classes of society, among the 
rich and the poor, and even professional men. Many college pro- 
essora have little interest in /elles-lettres. Studentsa graduating 
from college have little literary taste. In grades below the high 
school or academy, we do not expect to find it. The subject in- 
eludes Khetoric and English Literature, which are related to it as 
part to the whole ; it includes Classical Studies, French, German, 
etc.; the influence of classical literature upon literary taste ; its 
great possibilities; neglect to utilize it ; French; German. Pupils 
get culture from these studies largely by accident. 

A large number of pupils do not get accidental culture from clas- 
sics. For them or rather a few of them we have Rhetoric and En- 
glish Literature. The principle thing is to arouse the literary 
spirit. Taste for literature is of more consequeace than knowledge 
of literature, Beginning should be made when pupils enter secon- 
dary schools. A// teachers should join in the work, Most subjects 
taught ia high schools suggest the literary; as frequent quotations 
from best authors, school essays. Models of style should be given 
at once. Literary treatment of them is demanded, Teachers 
should always keep literary culture in view. A reading book con- 
taining selections from the best authors should be in constant use, 
A special teacher of elocution should be employed if possible. He 
showed the value of elocution in literary training, aod said the 
work should be done in declamations. Showed the value of the old 
method of teaching literature compared with new method. The 
biography of literary men is valuable, and furnishes models of 
character. The writer believed in the new method, but thought it 
required extraordinary qualities on the part of the teacher, 

He gaid the reading by pupils in secondary schools was not likely 





to give a majority of the class literary culture without teacher’s 
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criticism. Account of work done in writer’s classes. Pupils read 
words only in many cases; they do not get the idea in its full scope 
of beauty. Reading of poetry important under teacher’s direction ; 
whole poems necessary. Experience in reading Hamlet in class. 
Teachers must above all show how the creative faculty works; 
must use abundant illustrations to show what synthesis is. 

Majority of pupils do not under present conditions leave secon- 
dary schools with a well developed literary taste ; still there is hope 
that, if a good beginning has been made, they may ultimately 
acquire it. é 

Desirability of literary taste; value of literature; most educators 
believe in literary culture. Great men roughly classified as execu- 
tive and literary. Literary spirit glory of a community and of the 
individual. ; . 

Discussion. 

Mr. H. M. Rice, of Providence, followed Mr. Baker, who said 
the topic was broad and covered all grades of American schools. 
What we need is to secure practical results in literature. French 
and German boys at an early age know much of their great authors. 
In America we have to deal with boys who have inheritéd little 
taste for good literature, and as teachers, we must, with faith, love, 
and persistency, try all the schemes that will avail. Personal en- 
thusiasm is a prime requisite. The tone of voice should have an 
influence, the emotional glow of a stirred nature must be felt. 
Good books are elements of power in cultivatiog a literary taste. 

Committees. 


vesident Church announced the following committees : 
gy mdi nto — George. E. Church, Thomas B. Stockwell, 
Fred. Sherman, Wm. E. Wilson, Martha B. Teel, Rebecca T. 
Bosworth, Benjamin Baker, Chas. N. Bentley, George F. Weston. 
Henry M. Maxson. 
On Necrology — Levi W. Russell, Frank E. McFee, George P. 


On Membership — Eli H. Howard, Clarence A. Carr, J. Lewis 
Wightman, E. C. Tefft, Dwight R. Adams, Patience Cole, Wm. S. 
Steere, Irene C. Chipman, Walter H. Tabor, Wm. P. Mudge, J. 
P. Reynolds, Frank E. McFee, Edwin A. Noyes. 

On Resolutions — Walter G. Webster, O. R. Cook, J. W. V. 
Rich, Mary P. Sanborn, Elizabeth Hammett. 

On Nominations — Albert J. Manchester, Geo. W. Cole, John 
M. Nye, T. B. Stockwell, Henry W. Clarke. 

On Industrial Exhibition— Henry M. Maxson, Wm. P. Sheffield, 
Jr., W. W. Curtis, Eleanor H. Burroughs, Charlotte Blundell. 

On Social Assembly— Geo. A. Littlefield, Will C. Ingalls, Henry 
W. Harrub, Addie C. Randall, Emma Shaw. 

The Exhibition. 


The formal opening of the Industrial Exhibition was announced 
by Prin. Geo. Newton, Chairman of the Committee on the Expo- 
sition. He outlined the plan of the exhibit, and acknowledged 
contributions from Springfield, Mass. ; Newport, R. L.; Provi- 
dence, R. I., and other places. The Exhibition was well arranged 
and was visited by all interested in Industrial Education. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
The Institute assembled at Infantry Hall at 2.30; President 


Charch in the chair. 
Science Lessons. 

The first exercise was given by Mr. Arthur C. Boyden, of the 
Bridgewater (Mass.) State Normal School; topic: ‘‘ Elementary 
Science Lessons in the Grammar and Primary Schools.’’ ‘The fol- 
lowing is an abstract : 

The value of observation lessons on natural objects being now 
conceded, four practical questions arise: Where is the place for 
them in the curriculum ? What is the aim of the lessons? What 
is the order, and what the method most consistent with scientific 
principles? A place for these lessons is in furnishing ideas to be 
used in the regular language exercises of the school, adding value 
and interest to this work. The aim is threefold,—first, to give the 
child knowledge of animals, plants, and minerals, which will serve 
as a basis for scientific study in the upper schools, or as a source of 
enjoyment and instruction in ordinary life; second, to train the 
child to observe accurately and patiently, to compare qualities in 
such a way as to distinguish essential from incidental marks, to ex- 
press in oral and written expression and by simple drawings; third, 
to lead to an appreciation of nature, a love for it and for its Creator. 
The general order of the lessons is based on the development of the 
child; in the primary grades he observes and compares qualities of 
natural objects; in the grammar grades he observes and compares 
classes of objects; in the high school he generalizes and classifies, 
The omission of the work in the lower grades crowds all kinds into 
the high school to the detriment of the work. The method of the 
work: In the lower primary grades, conversational lessons on the 
pets of the children, the common domestic animals, and the plants 
in the schoolroom, furnishing the ideas for the words and simplest 
sentences of the reading and language lessons. In the upper pri- 
mary grades the observation and comparison of the common birds 
aod their habits; of the parts and changes of the common insects; 
of the parts, qualities, and uses of the parts of many common 
plants; of the facts of growth of buds into leaves and flowers, flow- 
ers into fraits and seeds, of seeds into new plants; of the common 
minerals of the locality, their qualities and uses. These facts may 
be expressed in simple sentences which are then grouped into short 
descriptions with simple drawings, and supplemented by the read- 
ing of selected articles from Nature Readers. In the grammar 
grades the observation and comparison of typical animals and their 
uses; of typical flowering plants, timber, and ornamental trees, 
useful foreign products; of typical minerals and rocks, with the 
changes to the ordinary soils; simple experimental exercises on sub- 
stances to illustrate the action of physical and chemical forces in 
ordinary life. These facts may be expressed in oral form, arranged 
in a blackboard outline, and grouped into a composition exercise. 

Helpful Books.—Jobhonnot's ‘* Natural History Series,”” D, Apple- 
ton & Co.; Nature Readers, Jalia M. Wright, D. C. Heath & Co. ; 
Cooper’s Animals on Land and Sea, Harpers; Thirty-six Observa- 
tion Lessons on the Common Animals, Heath. 


Discussion, 


Mr. Henry M. Maxson, superintendent of echools in Pawtucket, 
R. I., opened the discussion of this subject. He said the subject 
of science teaching must be introduced iato our schools. Such 
teaching brings the pupils into contact with real things. It tends 
to cultivate the powers of observation, and to stimulate accurate 
thinking. It is not the chief aim toacquire knowledge; the devel- 
opment of the mind is the most important, said Mr. Maxson. If 


of the mind is made of primary importance, then the 
love of nature and reverence for its author will follow naturally. | 
As regards methods, the child should be kept face to face with the | 
objects themselves. David P. Page headed his object lessons prop- 
erly, ‘* Lessons for Waking Up the Mind,”’ The child must work 
for himself ; require no memorizing, teach the meaning and use of 
technical terms as they come along naturally. He favored drawing 
the objects from the very first. The ability to draw an object in 
hand, Agassiz said, was equivalent to a third eye. ; 
Principal Russell, of Providence, said that ** science teaching has 
come to stay,’’ and so have many other subjects come to stay, 
among them industrial education. Addressing the superintendent, 
he said, Please tell the primary teachers how and where they are to 
get these several new topics into their curricalum in the actual work 
of their schools. He liked the idea of introducing all of the sub- 
jects, but the real question is, when, how, and where ? It has be- 
come popular to assign thera all to the ‘language exercises. 
There is danger of haying too much talk. He thought much could 
be accomplished in connection with the lesson of drawing. Con- 
firm the observations by having them drawn. How can all these 
good things be done without overburdening both teacher and pupil ? 
Wm. E. Wilson, of the R. I. State Normal School, said there 
was need of a complete and well adjusted course of study. Super- 
intendents and teachers should co-operate in securing this result. 
Mr. W. C. Grandy, of Australia, said he had been delighted 
with the opening words of Mr. Boyden and Mr. Maxson. He 
thought that science teaching could be introduced into the public 
schools, and was sorry to say that he had been disappointed in not 
finding science teaching in the elementary schools of America. 
This work is done in South Australia, and should be done univer- 
sally. 
Ms. Maxson said it was all wrong to try to teach by the yard or 
by the page. Any teacher that is fit to be in our schools, should 
save time by incorporating science teaching in connection with the 
other work. 
Report of Dir:ctors of Rhode Island Reading Circle. 


Prof. John H. Appleton, of Brown University, read the prelimi- 
nary portion of the report of the Reading Circle. He said there 
was a tendency to read too much fiction. The teacher should read 
many more books relating to the profession of teaching. Reading 
should help teachers relating to the business of teaching, and en- 
large their knowledge of general literature. _It is of importance to 
acquire a taste for reading good books. Books of history, travel, 
biography, and natural science should be read. 

Mr Wilson, Chairman of the Committee on Reading Circle, 
reported on the plan of reorganization, bringing it into closer rela- 
tions with the work of the Rhode Island Institute. 

The directors endorsed the plan, and the report was accepted, 
and adopted. 


the training 


Failure in Arithmetic. 


The third exercise was on the question ‘‘ Why do our Papils 
Fail in Arithmetic ?’’ which was opened by a very able and sug- 
gestive paper by Mr. Joseph E. Mowry, of Providence. He was 
followed by two “‘ Illustrative Class Exercises,’’ one by Miss Annie 
Sanburn, representing the primary grade, and one by Mr. Mowry, 
showing work in the grammar grade. ‘The exercise was pre- 
ceded by a cornet solo by a very small boy, Master Gaild, of 
Providence. The music was enthusiastically applauded. 

Mr. Mowry said he had come to discuss the *‘ Sewerage of Edu- 
cation.’’? He was not sure that pupils did fail more in arithmetic 
than in other things, but failures in multiplication and in the com- 
mon things in arithmetic were very conspicuous. The teacher is 
too prone to depend too much upon the memory, and too little upon 
the comprehension of the principles of the subject. Mental action 
must be stimulated by the methods of the teacher. The subject 
must be made interesting. The ‘‘memory part’’ of the work 
must be made as small as possible, yet it is important, and each 
step in addition must have a proper mental association. Verbal 
repetition is essential, but there should be association of thought. 
Very much time is miespent in teaching addition by trying to fix 
too many individual facts. When the child can remember that 7 
and 7 are 14the memory period is passed. Subtraction is the reserve 
of addition, and may be taught in connection with addition, but 
multiplication should not be taught in the same group with addi- 
tion and subtraction. Division should be associated with maltipli- 
cation. <A pupil most easily remembers what he thoroughly un- 
derstands. Of fractions our pupils know really very little. Not 
one in five of our pupils bas a practical knowledge of fractions. 
How many can add one half and one third ? We must bear in mind 
that pupils must be trained in the fundamental rules so as to have 
the facts at haud. Anything is a puzale that we cannot do. Know 
how to do a thing promptly and it is no longer a puzzle. We 
must teach the greatest variety of problems that will bring into 
exercise the reasoning faculties. 

Miss Sanburn, of Wickford, with a class uf pupils of the average 
age of six years, illustrated how she teaches the number 9 in her 
primary school, and Mr. Mowry illustrated his method of teaching 
fractions with a class of boys from his school. No wonder that the 
small State of Rhode Island is known the world over as a thrifty 
community, and heard from. We never before heard pupils of six 
years of age speak so as to be distinctly heard in a hall filled with 
an audience of one thousand people. We yield the palm to the 
boys and girls of Wickford. 


EVENING SESSION, 


An audience which completely filled the large hall assembled at 
the evening session. Mr. Charles S. Kenyon, organist of the Union 
Congregational Church, Providence, gave an organ recital, embrac- 
ing a variety of classical compositions. Following this a number of 
selections were admirably rendered by a chorus of about 125 voices 
from the Pawtucket High School, conducted by Mr. Albert C. 
White, director of music of the schools of that city. 

President Church introduced Prof. C, T. Winchester, of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Ct., who gave an intenssly interest- 
ing lecture upon his ‘‘Memories of the Eoglish Lakes,’ He 
sketched in a very graphic manner the scenery, and said that no- 
where else was this natural beauty united with so high a class of 
poets and poetry. He gave vivid descriptions of the illustrious 
men who had resided in this region, especially in the valley of 
Grassmere. He paid loving tributes to Coleridge, Southey, Wil- 
son, Lamb, De Quincey, Wordaworth, and other noted men and 
women who had made the Lake Region their home. His lecture 





was a marvel of word picturing. He made his audience live j 
|Pentaes of the noted poets and writers of the first whey fos 
centary. 


The chorus rendered a closing selection with good effect. 





SEconD Day.—FRIDAY MORNING. 


The Institute was called to order promptly at 10 a. m. by Presi- 
dent Church. Music was furnished by pupils of the Warren High 
School, conducted by Professor Hood. Rev. J. J. Woolley, of 
Pawtucket, conducted the devotional exercises. 


The Recitation. 


The regular exercises opened with an eminently suggestive and 
practical paper by T. M. Balliet, superintendent of schools of 
Springfield, Mass. ; topic: ‘‘ The Recitation.”” The following ab- 
stract will give the salient points of this admirable paper : 

The main purposes of the recitation are : 

I. To test,—to examine the pupil on his preparation of the les- 
son. This, of course, does not apply with the same force to the 
primary ae to the higher grades. 

Il. To communicate information such as the book fails to give, 
This applies only to matters of fact, not to reasoning process, 

III, To teach; i. e., to develop the thought of the lesson. This 
is the function of the Socratic ‘‘ Quizz.’’ ‘The word ‘‘ teaching ’’ 
is here used in its narrowest sense. 

IV. To drill. 

V. To train the pupil into right methods of study. 

It is a common mistake to devote the recitation to I., II, 
and 1V., and to neglect entirely III. and V. The necessity for 
LV. will largely disappear when ILI. is properly done. L. is best 
done when done incidentally in connection with III. This requires 
skill of a high order to make it a success. 

1. In the recitation the teacher comes into closest contact with 
the pupil. If he does not reach him here, he cannot reach him at all. 

2. The impetus given to the minds of the pupils in the recitation 
must secure good work at their seats or out of school hours. The 
effect of poor class teaching is inevitably poor preparation of lessons. 

3. The recitation is the time when the teacher can impress on the 
pupil his own methods of mental work. This is an unconscious 
process as far as the pupil is concerned. 

4. The teacher must hold the attention of a class as an orator 
holds an audience. 

Hence: (1) He cannot interrupt the lesson to show a visitor to 
aseat. (2) Much less can he teach and at the same time talk with 
a visitor. 

The marking system and its effects on the recitation. 

The assigning of the lesson. 


Discussion. 


The discussion was opened by H. S. Tarbell, superintendent 
schools of Providence, R. I., who said that the recitation was the 
time when the intellect wae trained and sharpened, the time to in- 
spire children to think. To secure this, the teacher must get into 
close contact with, and arouse the interest of, the children. 
Teachers should take the mental steps just adapted in length to the 
ability of the children. All education is an organic thing, a thing 
of relations. Teachiog is much like the dentist’s filling teeth: he 
puts in the gold atom by atom, and presses it down, and when it is 
finished, it is one solid piece of gold, having been built up little 
by little. So the teacher must day by day add to the training. 
Teachers must have the fundamental principles in mind and build 
upon these. This will give them freedom of action and the applica- 
tion of methods that will train the mental powers wisely. 

Mr. Peck, of Providence, also made some remarks commending 
the paper of Mr. Balliet. 


Morals in Public Schools. 


Mr. Everett C, Willard, superintendent of schools of Westerly, 
R, IL., spoke of the great importance of teaching morals in public 
schools as affecting the future of our republic. The morals of to- 
day are not worse than they were fifty years ago, and yet some 
striking vices exist among the children of the present age. In 
the replies to many letters of inquiry addressed to teachers, the 
following vices were named: Cigarette smoking, reading bad books, 
untrathfulness, vulgarity, duplicity, and profanity. Mr. Willard 
said his own opinion was that cheating and vulgarity were the 
most prevalent vices among children. Children honest in other 
respects will cheat to obtain a ‘‘ good mark ”’ in recitation or ex- 
amination. Vulgarity often bears marks of heredity, and is very 
contagious among children,—a loathsome and cancerous vice. A 
vicious pupil should be quarantined to prevent injury to others. 
Teachers should aim to secure self-control; they should pursue a 
definite line of action in teaching morals. Good discipline should 
be maintained, but sarcasm should not be employed. Morals 
should be placed on a Christian, but not on a sectarian, ground. 
Teachers can do good by mingling with the children on the play- 
ground. Make the achool attraetive; teach patriotism. Let a 
United States flag be seen in every schoolroom, or float over every 
schoolhouse in the state. 

Mr. Lewis H. Meader, of Providence, R. I., who followed Mr. 
Willard, said the indictments so frequently brought against the 
schools as not doing their work in teaching morals, were out of 
place; and he put in the plea of “ not guilty ’’ in behalf of these. 
The public schools should not be madea * scape-goat’’ upon which 
to load the sins of the community at large. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Institute met at 2.30 p. m.; President Charch in the chair. 

By request of the president, William E. Sheldon, of Boston, ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the teachers and friends of education 
in Rhode Island to attend the meeting of 1890 at St. Paul, Minn. 


The Kindergarten. 


The first paper was given by Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Boston; 
topic: ** Kindergarten as Related to Public School Work.’’ The 
difficulty of the adjustment of the kindergarten to the primary 
school has arisen from a misconception of the mission of the kinder- 
garten. The play of the kindergarten is always to be organized, 
and never a riotous and disorganized play. The kindergarten 
should be the ‘‘ stepping stone” to the primary work. Its aim is 
to develop the self-activities of the child. Froebel originated the 
gifts to aid the child in fixing his attention, and then enable him 
to gain knowledge. The child gets, step by step, the power to de- 
cide the number of things seen and handled. Children enter into 
the fancies of stories. The child should take from the kindergarten 
to the primary school habits of order and obedience. Everything 


| done is always in the same order, and thus he acquires habits of order 


logically. As regards the matter of obedience, the kindergarten is 
built up on the idea of peace and harmony, and its cardinal privci- 
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Drawing. 


Walter S. Perry, of the Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., read a paper on “ Drawing as Related 
to Public School Work,’”’ an abstract of which 
will be found on page 60, of the JouRNAL for 
July 11, 1889, 

Manual Training. 


The third paper was on ‘‘ Manual Training as 
Related to Public School Work,” by Mr. George 
F. Weston, of Providence. Manual training rests 
on broad ground, and the question now is, What 
kind of manual training shall we have? Where 
shall it be taught? Who shall take it? Who 
shall teach it? How much shall it be taught ? 
How shall a bench be fitted to accommodate the 
greatest number at least expense. In answer to 
these queries he said: The children should be 
taught to work out in wood (metal being too ex- 
pensive) models of drawings they had made. It 
should by no means be made a trade training, but 
simply treated as intellectual in its scope. It will 
dignify labor in the eyes of the pupils and stimu- 
late them to employ many an idle moment. It 
might be taught in the schoolroom with boards 
fixed on the desks or in rooms set apart where 
benches could be fitted up. It should start with 
the fifth year of the child’s school life or the year 
before the grammar school course, when he should 
be taught how to use the knife, rule, marking 
guage, and hammer, In considering the cost Mr. 
Weston gave the statistics of the Boston school, 
that paid for lumber the first year $4, $6 the sec- 
ond year, and $9 the third, this being for one les- 
son a week, or 32 lessons a year. He should ad- 
vocate all the scholars being taught the first prin- 
ciples. 

Three Requisites. 

In the absence of Supt. James MacAlister, of 
Philadelphia, who was announced to speak on 
‘* Kindergarten Drawing and Manual Training as 
Related to Each Other,’’ President Church called 
upon William E. Sheldon, of Boston, and he 
summed up the claims of the three subjects, and 
expressed the opinion that the kindergarten was the 
true basis for all subsequent training in drawing, 
and led up naturally to the expression of thought 
in ‘form language’’ by drawing. He said the 
signs of the times could not be mistaken. Some 
form of manual training was demanded as an in- 
tegral part of the public school system of the 
country, and was sure to be tried. The industrial 
interests of New England and its varied manufac- 
turing industries made manual training almost a 
practical necessity. There was at present lack 
of agreement as to the methods to be adopted, 
and also as to the time and place in which it 
should be taught; but all these apparent obstacles 
will be overcome gradually, as the matter comes to 
be deliberately considered by practical educators. 
Mr. David W. Hoyt, of Providence High School, 
closed the discussion with some facetious and in- 
spiring words, but did not clearly define his posi- 
tion on the manual training question. 

Social Gathering. 

At the close of the session the members attended 
in large numbers the social assembly and collation 
in the infantry drill hall. The gathering em- 
braced about two hundred of the members of the 
Institute, and was thoroughly of a social character. 


EVENING SESSION, 


This session is regarded as a public meeting and 
the hall was crowded to overflowing. The exer- 
cises were pleasantly inaugurated with a con- 


cert by the celebrated Temple Quartette of Bos- 
ton, who sang several selections with the artistic 
skill, delicacy, and harmonious excellence which 
are conspicuous and delightful elements of their 
vocalism. 

President Church introduced Governor Ladd, 
who addressed the Institute and said, There is no 
nobler profession in the world than that of teaching, 
and never more than to-day did the teacher inspire 
greater feelings of veneration and respect. You 
who are teachers should feel proud of the exh l- 
aration which belongs to the victor, for you are 
winving the battle of education. 

A letter was read from Mayor Barker, who was 
unavoidably compelled to be absent from the city. 
President Church prefaced the reading with an 
expression of regret based upon the vital interest 
which the late Mayor Doyle and other incumbents 
of the executive office had manifested in the cause 
of education, which was also shown by Mayor 
Barker’s letter. 

School Legislation. 


President Church introduced Hon. Thomas B. 
Stockwell, Rhode Island Commissioner of Public 
Schools, to whom was assigned the above topic: 
He said that the present school system was of 
comparatively recent growth, dating back a little 
over 40 years. He gave a few facts derived from 
the legislation of the state. A few years since free 
public libraries were little known, to-day there are 
38 to 40 libraries in the state. Two or three coun- 
ties have them in every town, and in the larger 
towns they are found in nearly every village and 
center, 

Evening schools were an integral part of the 
system of the state. ‘The School of Design, which 
has been bravely struggling in its important work, 
has an annual appropriation for its support. The 
State Board of Education makes the appointments, 
and they are open to all parts of the state to its 
remotest sections. The new agricultural school 
on the classic hill in Kingston, recognized this 
new advance in educational work. It was a new 
line of work, and many public questions for solu- 
tion would here find an opportunity for investiga- 
tion and study. . 

Commissioner Stockwell alluded to the modifi- 
eations of the present system enacted by the state. 














She has put her school committees out of the con- 
trol of local districts and placed the responsibility 
where it could be felt and its weight fully realized. 
To-day the superintendent is elected by the school 
committee, whose servant he is, and to whom he 
is direotly responsible. It is the school and not 
the territory. Instruction is required in all the 
schools in hygiene and physiology and the avoid- 
ance of stimulants and narcotics, 

Referring to the compulsory education act, he 
said the right of every child to an education is 
recognized, and it isa fundamental right guaran- 
teed by the Constitution,—life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness being its cardinal principles. 
Without recognizing this right the others are a 
snare and a delusion. 

In conclusion he said that there were three 
steps more which the commonwealth should take. 
It should first complete the change from district 
to town management. The policy of disintegra- 
tion should be stopped. Secondly, the school 
committees should be authorized to pay all those 
for whom they are held responsible. There should 
be established a system requiring teachers’ certifi- 
eates. Teaching has become a profession, and the 
state has a right to demand specific preparation 
and a higher range of qualifications. He urged 
all of them to consider it in their homes, at their 
firesides, and at the polls, where they could give 
expression to their thought and judgment, and 
then see to it that those are placed in power who 
will carry out their desires, 


Public School Work in Large Cities. 


Mr. Church said he took great delight in pre- 
senting Hon, A. S. Draper, superintendent of 
schools of New York state. 

Mr. Draper said that he had observed with some 
interest that afternoon that his adroit friend from 
Boston,—that place which was forty miles behind 
Providence and 200 miles behind Albany,—had 
undertaken to win his way to the hearts of the 
schoolma’ams of this state by alluding to Rhode 
Island as the sweet little state. Now if that was 
the way, he did not wish to be outdone. From 
the looks of that assembly he would rather be su- 
perintendent of instruction in Rhode Island than 
in New York. 

The school question was appalliog. If there 
was any question that challenged thoughtful atten- 
tion and the best statesmanship, then the school 
problem did. The old idea was that people should 
educate their own children and that the poor 
should have their children educated at public ex- 
pense. Now it was a public obligation resting 
upon all sorts of people to provide toward giving 
an education to every child in the land. They be- 
lieved this dissemination of education was for the 
best usefulness of thestate. Forty years ago there 
were but five cities between New York and San 
Francisco of 50,000 people and over. In 1860 
there were but 16; in 1870, 25; in 1880, 35; it 
was more than likely that the ingathering of 1890 
would show 50 cities that would show more than 
50,000 inhabitants. Sixteen per cent. of the peo- 
ple lived in cities in 1870; now, more than one 
third of the people in this country were living in 
the cities. Now if the school problem was a diffi- 
cult one in the country, it was certainly a difficult 
one in the cities. What the schools did for the 
larger communities, they would do for all. And 
the plane upon which popular sentiment manifesis 
itself in the large cities will govern in all. There 
were more foreigners in Rhode Island now than 
natives. ‘There were some things that would ap- 
pear that were not pleasant. ‘They had little 
dreamed that such things could ever find place. 
If there was salvation for the public, it was a pub- 
lic school system, well managed and definite in its 
results. School administration was like any other 
administration, if you went at it in a business way. 
It waa the duty of school boards to maintain school- 
houses. He strongly advocated state certificates 
for teachers. If it was done in New York state, 
it was feasible to adapt in smaller states. No 
teacher should be certified except by state author- 
ity. There should be a fixed and certain tenure 
of position. A teacher once employed should be 
employed till removed for cause, and the causes 
can be kept open. A teacher should be given a 
sufficiently long time to show her competency or 
incompetency, and let that decide. Not one man 
in a thousand was qualified for the position of su- 
perintendent. This expert agent of the school 
board should have the power to transfer his teach- 
ers where he was satisfied they could attain the 
best results. He mugt maintain discipline, but 
this did not mean states prison discipline. The 
speaker laid down these propositions in relation to 
the way in which boards of education should be 
constituted and elected. He felt that they ought 
not to be chosen by wards. When elected to rep- 
resent the whole community, larger results were 
shown. School administration should not be mixed 
with municipal business, and should be above par- 
tan politics. It was of special importance that 
the board should be a separate organization. 
Compulsory education must be resorted to in every 
country. Finally, the success of school work in 
Rhode Island was dependent upon the teachers. 
What the teachers were, the public scbools would 
be. None deserved better of the public than 
teachers. They would deserve consideration by 
respecting themselves. But let them meet all the 
obligations. Then let them exact from the public 
all that belonged to a self-respecting person. In 
the words of Edward Everett Hale in his ‘‘ Ten 
Times One is Ten,” let them ‘‘ look forward and 
not backward, outward and not inward, upward 
and not downward, and lend a hand.” 





Tuoirp DAy. — CLOSING SESSION. 
The Institute assembled at 10 a. m. ; President 
Church in the chair. The devotional exercises 
were conducted by Rev. C. H. Babcock, D.D., of 





Providence. The music was by the students of 





the State Normal School, led by Professor Benja- 


min W. Hood. 
The Troublesome Boy. 

The opening paper was given by Mr. Walter S. 
Parker, Master of Everett School, of Boston, 
Mass, ; topic, ‘‘ The Troublesome Boy.”’ 

Mr. Parker discussed the following points: 
How can his existence be prevented ? Some of the 
influences to be used. The ‘‘ educational ability’ 
necessary in the teacher. Emerson on the subject. 
Character must be affected to have any permanent 
inflaence. Kind of treatment boys desire and 
need. Public opinion in school life. Teacher and 
pupil must meet on common ground. Principles 
used not precepts. What should be the most 
most powerfal weapon used in controlling the boy ? 

Mr. W. W. Curtis, of the High School of Paw- 
tucket, said: Bring the troublesome boy into close 
contact with the teacher, this is the best means of 
conquering his faults. Mr. Curtis condemned the 
practice of detaining pupils ‘after school’’ for 
punishment. Mr. Cole, of Pawtucket, said that 
he believed in the maxim that prevention was bet- 
ter than cure. He thought that all the maxims 
that had been suggested would fail in at least one 
case in ten in a list of troublesome boys. These 
exceptional boys generally come from families that 
are ignorant and live on a low plane. All of the 
“goody goody things’’ will not make all boys 
angels. 

The Teacher’s Profession, 


The last paper of the session was read by Mr. 
George I. Aldrich, Supt. of the schools of Quincy 
and Milton, Mass. His topic was ‘‘Our Profession,” 
and he opened with a definition of the term “ pro- 
fession.’’ Some years ago only three professions 
were recognized; Law, Medicine, and Theology 
Now the word is used in a much more general sense. 

The past history of the school master is interest- 
ing and suggestive, and he gave a series of unique 
duties assigned to the teachers in the 17th century 
in thiscountry. The doctrine that almost any one 
can teach school, is by no means obrolete even in 
New England. About 1830 our public school inter- 
ests reached the lowest ebb. It was the ‘‘ dark 
age’’ of education. In 1837,came a revival under the 
guidance of Hon. Horace Mann, in Massachusetts, 
who fought a good fight till the day of his death. 
In 1839 Edmund Dwight gave $10,000 to found 
the first normal school at Lexington, Mass. This 
period of activity lasted but for a few years, but 
educational work never again lost its hold upon 
public support. A second revival was felt in 1875, 
and its influence is still apparent. There never 
was a time when the position of school workers 
was so favorable as now. 

The fairest estimate possibly of the public ap- 
preciation of the schools is guaged by the compen- 
sation made to teachers for their services. There 
is an increasing unwillingness on the part of the 
public to employ teachers not professionally 
trained. Any one that follows traditional lines 
merely is cut off from any claim to professional 
recognition. Rational scientific work must be done 
to justify the public in giving us any professional 
place; we must have sound generai scholarship, 
and special professional training. The public es- 
timate the old professions as having some special 
knowledge suited to their calling, but they will 
never recognize the teacher as belonging to a 
profession until they have a peculiar body of 
knowledge suited to the control of school work. 

Professional literature in now abundant. The 
teacher should make a study of the history of edu- 
cation and master a body of principles and meth- 
ods that will guide his actionin the school. The 
question of control and management of pupils must 
be carefully studied, and the books are now at 
hand. 

George A. Littlefield, principal of the Rhode 
Island State Normal School, followed, and made 
an eloquent plea for the proper recognition of 
the teacher and his work, and said the future 
teacher must be fully equipped. He will needa 
broad academical culture, and this must be pro- 
vided in normal schools in connection with peda- 


was List of Officers. 

Mr. Albert J. Manchester, chairman of the 
Committee on Nominations, reported the following 
list of officers for 1889—90, and the persons 
named were unanimously elected : 

President—James M. Sawin, Providence. 

Vice- Presidents — Rev. Daniel Leach, D.D., 
Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, Kev. E. Benj. An 
drews, LL.D., of Providence, and over fifty 
others. 

Secretary— Charles N. Bentley, Central Falls. 

Assistant Secretary—Philander A. Gay, Prov- 
idence. : 

Treasurer —George F. Weston, Providence. 

Directors — George E. Charch, chairman, and 
twenty-six others. 

President of the Rhode Island Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle—Benjamin Baker, Providence. 

Secretary— Lewis H. Meader, Providence. 

Directors—On Professional Reading, Horace S. 
Tarbell; On Science Literature, William E. Wil- 
son, Johnston; Oo General Literature, Wm. W. 
Curtis, Pawtucket. 

The Close. 

The usual resolutions were passed, and one of 
the most successful and profitable meetings of the 
Institute was adjourned. : 

The audience was large at each session, 
and the executive management of the preai- 
dent, Mr. Church, was prompt, able and 
effective. The program was fully carried out 
on time, and the papers were of unusual 
ability, practical in character. and well delivered. 
The discussions were spirited and of an independ- 
ent character. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Beware of Imitations, 


GENERAL EPITOME, 


[From October 32 to October 28, inclusive.) 

— The Japanese Cabinet retires. 

— Governor Foraker seriously ill. 

— Heavy loss by fire at Larabee, Pa. 

— Death of Emile Angier, the dramatist. 

— Opening of the Cronin trial at Chicago. 

— Prospects of another flood at Johnstown, Pa. 

— Strike of 750 journeymen tailors at Chicago. 

— Four United States war ships stationed at 
Honolulu. 

— Cholera raging in the valleys of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. 

— Wedding of the Duke of Sparta and the 
Princess Sophia. 

— Herr von Levetzon reélected president of the 
German Reichstag. 

— Suicide of an eight-year-old boy at West 
Manchester, N. H. tg : 

— Another murderer sentenced to die by elec- 
tricity in New York. 

— Dedication of the new Farnsworth art build- 
ing at Wellesley College. 

— New York electric light companies begin to 
supply private customers. 

— Nationalists meet at Dublin to establish the 
Tenants’ Defence @. 

— Schooner Edna May declared forfeited for 
smuggling wool into Eastport. 

— Annual meeting of the National Association 
of Collegiate Alumne at Buffalo. 

— Students of Northwestern University, as a 
life-saving crew, rescue thirty persons. 

— The shortage of Ex-Registrar Robinson, of 
Brown University, will exceed $16,000. 

— Postmaster-General Wanamaker in favor of 
having post offices on ocean steamers. 
he enforcement of the timber laws in New 
Mexico is crippling industries and producing a 
fuel famine. 














IF you are a professional lecturer, or an occa- 
sional lecturer, or public reader, send your ad- 
dress and newspaper clippings to The Teachers’ 
Codperative Association, 70-72 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. They want to correspond with you. 


AFTER ALL, of what use is a teachers’ agency 
if it does not ‘‘fill places’? ? Nota place here 
and there in such institutions as Spring Hollow 
College, Mudtown Academy and the American 
Eagle National University where teachers never 
get their pay, but good substantial positions in 
leading institutions and inthe public schools of 
important towns and cities. The Teachers’ Codp- 
erative Association, 70 Dearborn: street, Chicago, 
courts investigation and comparison on the one 
point ‘‘ places filled.’’ It does not claim that it is 
the only agency that fills positions, but it does 
claim that it is the only agency that fills positions 
west of New York State, the only one that can 
show any substantial list of positions filled in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
all states west. If Eastern teachers are not 
wedded to the old rocks they should write to this 
agency for circulars. Address Orville Brewer, 
Manager, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





Teachers, Professors, Specialists, 


ARE YOU PLEASANTLY LOCATED? 


We have calls for teachers daily to fill vacancies 
caused by resignation, failing health, dates, etc. As 
our list of available teachers is small, it will be to 
your advantage to send for circular and blanks, We 
already have a number of vacancies for terms begin- 
ping December and January. Address 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
ELMHURST, ILL, 





S$ A LESME WANTED Ar. OME 
our goods by sample tothe wholesale 
and retal! trade. We are the largest 


tanufacturersin our linein the world. Liberaisalary paid. Perms 
Bent position, Money advanced for wares, advertising, etc. For full 
terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, IiL., or Cincinnad, 0, 





COLLEGE AND SCHOOL. 


The New Monthly Magazine for 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, PARENTS, 
10 cents a copy; $1.00 a year. 

A Magazine tor BUSY PEOPLE, 

since it gives a 
THE GisTs IF TIHIINGS. 
Special Inducements to Clubs of Five or Ten. 
Send for specimen number : 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL, Urica, N, Y. 





An attention-fixer, asrocia- 
tion-binder, and permanent 
thought - retainer. That's our 
memory method in brief. 


Shedd’s Natural Memory Method. 
The Memory Co., 4 W. 14th 8t., N. Y. City, 








NEW CANTATAS. 
SANTA CLAUS & C0. Anew Cantata for Children, 


founded on the idea that 
By Clara Louise Burnham Santa Claus can do nothing 
And Geo. F, Root. without his ae, Se 
the kind hearts and helpful hands o ristmas 
Times. He cannot even see the poor little girl of the 
story without their aid. Price, 30cts. a single copy. 
This is an unusually fine work 
BETH LEHEM. for the Choir or Choral Society, 
By Frederic Weathorly the words being by the foremost 
And Geo. F. Root. English gente oo 
e music is the best that Dr. Root has ev 
pa] =i is replete with goodeffects. Itis distinctly 
A cantata for adult voices, and is not intended for 
children. Price, 50cts. a single copy. Complete Lists 





of X-Mas Music sent on application. 
RCH CO. Cincinnati, O. 
THE JOHN CH tein Bt, New York City, 
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THE |FIRST FROST. 





The year’s first frost had crept on bloom and leaf ; 
A chill white horror sat on path and bed ; 
The queenly sunflower hung her golden head, 


And her fair hands droopt feebly in her grief. 
—W. Wilsey Martin. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





COLORADO, 
State Editor, L. B. GRAFTON, Manilow. 

The fall and winter term of Colorado College, 
at Colorado Springs, began on the 25th ult., with 
double the number of students of last year. The 
gains are not all in pupils. The work done in the 
college has been divided and increased, three new 
teachers having been added to the corps. The 
following is a list of the instructors who have en- 
tered upon their duties: Prof. W. F. Slocum, in- 
structor in mental philosophy, psychology, and 
ethics ; Prof. W. D. Sheldon, professor of Greek ; 
Prof. Geo. L. Hendrickson, professor of Latin ; 
Prof. F. H. Loud, professor of mathematics ; 
Prof. Wm. Strieby and Professor Lamb, in charge 
of the scientific department; Prof. Geo. N. Mar- 
den, instructor in history, political and social sci- 
ence; Prof. Oliver Richardson ; Miss Eloise Wick- 
ard, professor of English literature; Dr. Florian 
Cajori, instructor in physics ; Miss Klizabeth Eaton, 
instructor in modern languages. 

Hon. R. Berrey, superintendent of schools for 


El Paso County, has been re-nomivated for the po-|, 


sition. He has filled the office for the past two 
years with satisfaction, and will be reclected by 
an almost unanimous vote. 

The State University is being severely taxed to 
provide for all the students who have entered this 
term. 

Among the questions to be discussed at the next 
State Teachers’ Association are: ‘*The Value of 
a College Education to a Business Man,’’ ‘* The 
Delusion of New Methods,’’ ‘‘ Has Elocution a 
Place in the Public Schools ?”’ 





INDIANA, 


The Daviess County teachers have determined 
to erect a monument to the memory of the late 
Prof. James G. May, the famous old schoolmaster 
of Salem. Professor May taught almost 12,000 
days, and everybody knew him to love him. 

The people of York Township,in Benton County, 
are rejoicing over having secured about $3,000 of 
school money from a defaulting ex- trustee. 

The Peru School Board has voted to take ad- 
vantage of the new law on the subject, and estab- 
lish night schools for the benefit of those entitled 
to enter the same. 

Candidates for the nomination for state super- 
intendent for next year are already in the field, 
James A. Marlow, of Sullivan, will be before the 
Democratic, and Prof. Joseph Carhart, of De Pauw 
University, before the Republican convention. 

Plymouth Institute, of Indianapolis, has just 
closed its sixth year very successfully. It is de- 
signed for the education of those persons who are 
= able to attend day schools, the tuition being 
ree. 

Prof. Denton J. Snyder, of St. Louis, is giving 
a series of lectures before the students of the 
normal school. 

Prof. Arnold Tompkins, dean of the normal 
school of De Pauw University, is the author of a 
new book, just oat, entitled The Science of Dis- 
course. It is intended for advanced students, and 
contains about 450 pages. 

Prof. J. Hurty died October 1 at the age of 
seventy-five years, and was buried at Paris, Ill. 

Je was one of the pioneers in education in Indiana, 
being associated with such men as Dr. R.T. Brown 
and Dr. B. C. Hobbs, He opened the first high 
school in Richmond. He taught at Liberty, Law- 
renceburg, Rising Sun, and Madison, and also 
in Paris, Ill. His career as an educator extended 
over a period of not less than fifty years. His 
pupils are scattered all over the West, and will 
greatly regret to learn of his death, 





MISSOURI, 


Since the advent of the Reform Board in St. 
Louis, two years ago, under the provisions of the 
Drabelle Bill, more interest has been taken in 
_— school education by the general public. 

ext month one third of the board retire and their 
successors are to be elected. The Act provides 
for such elections from districts instead of wards, 
asformerly. The Australian system will be used, 
and as this is its first trial in St. Louis the citizens 
are watching the result of the experiment with 
considerable interest. 

The teachers’ committee recently paid a fitting 
and graceful tribute to the services of Prof. Louis 
Soldan, of the normal school, by giving him an in- 
crease of salary. 

The quiet, efficient management of Superintend- 
ent Long is everywhere resulting in the wide-awake 
interest of both patron and teacher. 
: The Pedagogical Society has elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: President—Hen- 














Most TEAcHERS’ AGENCIES “ ghut up 
shop’’ after the Fall term commences, and the 
manager ‘‘ goes to Europe,’’ or if his success has 
been poor he teaches a country school at Mud- 
bottom, Ill.,—or possibly canvasses for Bibles. 
But the Teachers’ Codperative Association is still 
hard at work. Nine places they filled Oct. 2nd,— 
given in the advertising column,—shows that they 
are sticking right by the helm and are determined 
there shall be no “ dull season,”’ till all teachers 
are placed. Write them early for Jan, Ist open- 


ning W. Prentis; Vice-President — George T. 
Murphy; Secretary—F. L. Loring; Treasurer— 
Charles H. Evans. 


NEW YORK. 

Prof. C. Kellogg, of Perry Center, has lately 
accepted the position of principal of the Cuyler- 
ville Union School. 

Over $50,000 was received by 5t. Lawrence 
University, Canton, in endowments during the 
past year; $25,000 of this was given by Columbus 
R. Cummings, of Chicago, to found a professor- 
ship of natural science. 

Ten Broeck Academy now has two terms of 
twenty weeks each, instead of three terms of four- 
teen weeks each, as last year. é 

Miss Mary Cotter is the new principal of Perry 
Academy. Pit 

Prof. Frederick N. Empt is the new principal 
at Johnsonburg. 


OHIO. 
State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 
Prof. Hampton Bennet is superintendent of the 





Franklin schools, where he bas been for the last 
fifteen years. He is one of the leading citizevs of 
Warren County, and holds a high position among 
the educators of the state. 
J. F. Lukins, superintendent of schools of Leb- 
anon, has an unusually fine class of pupils. Pro- 
fessor Lukins is one of the veteran educators of 
the state, and is always prominent at the gather- 
ings of educators. He has held his present posi- 
tion ten years. ? 
Dr. John Hancock is busily employed compil- 
ing the Ohio School Laws. This work will soon 
be completed, and the volume will shortly be 
ready for distribution. 
Supt. E. B, Cox, of the Xenia public schools, 
is a member of the executive committee of the 
Ohio Teachers’ Association. 
Dr. Ellis, of the Hamilton schools, bas added 
greatly to the interest in the Southwestern Teach- 
ers’ Association. Dr. Ellis is clerk of the state 
board of examiners. 
The teachers of Cincinnati report themselves 
well pleased with their new superintendent, Mr. 
W. H. Morgan, who is the successor of Dr. E. E, 
White. 
The Southwestern Teachers’ Association will 
hold its next session at Cincinnati, Nov. {. 
The teachers of Alliance public schools are 
making a thorough study of psychology this year. 
They meet weekly for study and discussion. 
President Holbrook, of the Normal University, 
Lebanon, is now in Europe, where he has been 
since the middle of August. He has made a 
tour of the principal cities of Germany, Italy, 
France, and England. His daughter, Miss Anne 
Holbrook, accompanies him. He will leave Eu- 
rope toward the latter part of October, and expects 
to arrive at Lebanon Nov. 9. 
Mr. Addison Ludium, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Morrow, is now superintendent of 
the public schools at McPherson, Kan, 
WIBCONSIN, 
The University School, of Kenosha, bas opened 
with an increased attendance. The buildings have 
been greatly enlarged and improved, but the attend- 
ance is so much beyond what was anticipated that 
the overflow is as great as before. 





“AN AGENCY THAT FiLts PLAcgs,”’— 
Well, yes, the only agency that seems to enjoy 
dwelling on these words is the Codperative, 70 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Write them and find 
oat whether they of all teachers’ agencies do not 
deserve the title ‘‘ The agency that fills places.’’ 


HOPE FOR THE SICK. 
ONE REMEDY FOR ONE DISEASE, 


[From Medical Journal.] 

‘* The four greatest medical centers of the world 
are London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. These 
cities have immense hospitals teeming with suffer- 
ing humanity. Crowds of students throng the 
wards, studying under the Professors in charge. 
he most pronounced physicians of the world teach 
and practice here, and the institutions are store- 
houses of medical knowledge and experience. With 
a view of making this experience available to the 
public the Hospital Remedy Co. at great expense 
secured the prescriptions of these hospitals, pre- 
pared the specifics, and although it would cost 
from $25 to $100 to secure the attention of their 
distinguished originators, yet in this way these 
valuable medicines are sold at the price of the 
quack patent medicines that flood the market and 
absurdly claim to cure every ill from a single 
bottle. T he want always felt for a reliable class 
of domestic remedies is now filled with perfect 
satisfaction. The Hospital Remedies make no un- 
reasonable claims. The specific for Catarrh cures 
that and nothing else; so with the gs cific for 
Bronchitis, Consumption, and Lung Troubles ; 
Rheumatism is cured by ‘No. 3. while troubles of 
Digestion, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys have their 
own cure. To these is added a specific for Fever 
and Ague, one for female weakness,—a general 
tonic and blood-maker that makes blood and gives 
form and fullness,— and an incomparable remedy 
for Nervous Debility.”” These remedies are all 
sold on an absolute guarantee to do what is claimed 
for them. 

, A circular describing this new method of treat- 
ing disease is sent free on application by Hos- 
PITAL REMEDY COMPANY, Toronto Canada 
Sole Proprietors. , ‘ 








— We hear of African slaves being bound in 





ings. Address 70-72 Dearborn street i ; 
Orville Brewer, Manager, a ee 


Harper’ s Bazar. 


Morocco. Is not this a little too luxurious ?—| P, 


Some 


Recent ‘Publications. 











— The man who keeps an exact cash account of 
his daily expenses generally earns an expect book- 
keeper’s salary in trying to remember where the 
money went.— Somerville Journal. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
6 Hire, and stop 


save Baggage Express and Car 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral rio 
600 matoeuntty uratshed Rooms at $1.00 and up: 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 





—It vas besser dot you don’d put too much 
dhrust in your own visdom; some odder feller’s 
visdom may not been so vell vorn out.— Chicago 
National Weekly. 

WHY CONTINUE the use of irritating powders, 
snuffs or liquids. Ely’s Cream Balm, pleasant of 
application and a sure cure for catarrh and cold in 
head, can be had for 50 cents. It is easily applied 
into the nostrils, is safe and pleasant, and is curing 
the most obstinate cases. It gives relief at once. 

—Man is not perfect, of course, but so long as 
woman is, it does not matter much.—Somerville 
Journal. 





—‘*The Gods give no great good without 
labor’’ is an old proverb, and a true one; the 
hardest labor is not always that which is the best 
paid, however. To those in search of light, 
pleasant and profitable employment, we say write 
to B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va. 





— ‘* The only way to prevint what’s past,’’ says 
Mrs. Muldoon, ‘‘is to put a stop to it before it 
happens.’’—Ez. 

ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle, 





— We suspect it is poor poetry which makes 
Oscar Wilde and James Whitcomb Riley. Be calm, 
brethren.— Life. 





THE PROPRIETORS of Ely’s Cream Balm do 
not claim it to be a cure-all, but a sure remedy 
for catarrh, colds in the head and hay fever. It 
is not a liquid or a snuff, but is easily applied into 
the nostrils. It gives relief at once. 


— Care to our coffins adds a nail, no doubt, 
And every grin, so merry, draws one out. 
—John Wolcot, 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
iaced in his hands by an East India issionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 

Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a poative and radical cure for Nervous Debility 

and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 

and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or ish, with full directions for pre. 


paring and using. mt by mail by addre: ¥ 
Block, naming ve ie 7 A. Noves, E20 Bower! 





a When “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ ceases its 

dramatic career, and dies, it won’t be n to 

sod an—aw— Topsy.— Pittsburg Chronicle-1 ele- 
rT ° 


os CATARRH CURED. 
cler, 
loathsome dine te after years of suffering from that 


remedy, at last f 
cured and saved sy SE prescription which complete! 


dreadful disease sending a self-add 
-addres: 
vee to Prof. J. A. LAW RENO, 88 Uy Stecet ‘ew 
ork, will receive the recipe free of charge, ‘cow 


— Paper bottles are now used i 
are much lighter than shes. Reterbooche Bans 





have all the other qualities pall 3 well, and to 








The Kodak. 


Title Author Publisher. Price 
The Struggle for Immortality. ° . . Phelps Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Bost $1 25 
Essays on Goverpment. . ; ° ° ° ol . re 1s 
The Church in —— Society. . Murdock +. = “ . 1 00 
Handbook of Pronunelation and Phonetic Analysis. ae The Penn Publishing Co, Phila ” Bo 
Jokes. . ° ° ° . ° ° a " “ “ . 25 
~~ 3 
tn, oe > a enamaeay . e Hubert G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 4 
Practical Pocket Dictionary in English, French, “ “ rn “ 4 80 
Italian, German (4 vols.) ° . Pine t 
Passages — in Translation at Sight (Part white Ginn & Co, Boston a 
. Greek). ° . ° ° ° : ‘ 
Gradatim. . ° ° ° . . ° Collar ’ 6 ss 45 
History of the U. 8. of America during First Ad- Adams Charles Scribner’s Sons, NY 4 
ministration of Thomas Jefferson. ° ~ ~ _ ? : 
The Viking Age (2 vols.) ° ° ° e De Chaillu 7 50 
Pens and Types. ° . . . : Drew Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 25 
The Faveriee procter. ‘ . ‘ . ° i a “ - 00 
The Heroes of the Crusade. : . : ) ‘ ry 
Teaching School Children to Think. . . + Newcomb D Appleton & Co, N Y 10 
Browning Birthday Book. . ° ° ° Thomas Whittaker, N Y 50 
A Year of Golden Days. ° ° ° e Bennett Ki) 
Louisa M. Alcott: Her Life, Letters, and Journal. Cysees Roberts Brothers, Boston 1 50 
c ins. . . ’ ’ 7i}man 0 
French | — ” = ° ° ° ° Storrs DC Heath & Co, Boston po 
Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers. . : Taylor Boston School Supply Co, Bost 75 
Ad Lucem. j A ° ° ° Lloyd T Y Crowell & Co, N Y 1 00 
Young Folks Worth Knowing. . : . D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 00 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest,” 


Ke ANYBODY CAN 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 
WITH THE KODAK. 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. 





For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Colleges and Schools, 





COLLEGES. 





ORTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








PROFESSIONAL. 





HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 


Hanover, N. H. 


Address the President, or Prof. 


E. R. RUGGLEs. sie 





ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 


Courses in Civil, Mec 
a" _ ., Architecture, Chemis 


ining, and Elec: 
, and Nat. History. 
Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


hanical, 
ALKER, Prest. 








INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 





LARA CONWAY INSTITUTE, 


A Southern school for Northern 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 
Studies Resumed September 23. 
irls. Climate 


genial and delightful from October to June. 
The first school in the South to identify itself thor- 


cuanly with the spirit of the New Education 
cal, 
for any College. 


Prac- 
thorough, and progressive. Prepares pupils 
Twenty-six teachers, representing 


Vassar, Wellesley, Boston University, and foreign 


schools of Art an 


Music. 





GANNETT INSTITUT 


amily and Day Pupils. 
year begins Oct. 2, 1889. 


For YOUNG LADIES, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The thirty - sixth 
For Circular apply to 
REV. GEORGE GANNETT, A.M., D.D., 

69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





M435: STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 


school, Newbury, corner of Sree Street. 


oston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. _ 





[yf sssacnvsnrre STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
or 


For particulars, address 


‘A 
both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Russet, Principal. 





St4Ts NORMAL SOHOOL, 


a . Mass. s 
The next term will begin with entrance exam/na- 
tions, Wednesday, Cone 2 For circulars address 
18s 


LLEN Hype, Principal. 





Stags. peemab S0NOOL, BurpoEwATEy yn i 


principal, 


‘A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 





STAPS NORE nO ee nas aaare 


Principal, 


RAB, Ph.D. 





ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Wastrratp, Mass. 
For sexes. 


For Catalogues 


J. O. GaeEnovan. Principa!. 











FOR SALE, 


A half interest in a large and flourishing school va 
girls, in a growing Southern city. The purcha* 


must have skill, experience, and training. Add 


ress 


L. A. ©., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., care of W™- 


E. Sheldon, 


— 








A BOX OF CHOICE MINERALS at one hal 


cost, 


FOR SALE, 


f their 


os HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, | 
3 Somerset St., Bosto” 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

— The Magazine of Art for November has for 
its frontispiece a photogravure reproduction in 
color of Solomon J. Solomon’s ‘‘ Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love,’’ which was conspicuous in the recent 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. The second 
paper on ‘‘ Millet,’’ opens the number, and is 
illustrated with a portrait of the artist, painted by 
himself, and a number of examples of his work, 
including two full-page reproductions. Following 
this is the second paper on “ A Stroll through the 
Peabody Museum at Cambridge Maass., by S. R. 
Koebler, with six illustrations: ‘‘ Mexican Pot- 
tery ’’ (engraved by J. Andrew) ; ‘‘ Mexican Heads 
in Terra-Cotta’’ (engraved by W. Miller); 
‘‘ Nicaragoan Pottery’’ (engraved by J. An- 
drew); ‘* Pottery from Northern Panama”’ (en- 
graved by J. Andrew); ‘’ Peruvian Pottery, Lake 
Titicaca and its Vicinity’’; and *‘ Peruvian Pot- 
tery from Ancon and from Arica’’ (engraved by 
J. Andrew). Then comes an accounting of Rom- 
ney’s ‘* Lady Hamilton as Miranda,’’ with a fall- 
page engraving of this famous picture. The 
paper on *‘ Current Art’’ is devoted to the salon 
of the past summer, and is well illustrated. 
‘* Artistic Advertising”’ is the title of a lively tilt 
between W. P. Frith, R. A., and the editor of the 
Magazine, as to whether art is degraded by being 
adapted to advertising purposes. Mr, Frith 
thinks that it is, while the editor contends that it 
is not. Specimen pages of the decorative work in 
the Gladstone commemorative album are given, 
and then follow copious notes gleaned with care 
and taste. New York: Cassell & Co., 35 cents a 
number; $3.50 a year in advance. 


— Lend a Hand, for October, is one of the best 
numbers of this monthly, which is devoted toa 
record of progress and good citizenship, of which 
the versatile Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., is 
editor. The introductory article is by the editor, 
on “* The Management of Societies,’’ followed by 
an interesting account of ‘‘ Earlswood,’’ founded 
by Dr. Andrew Reed, in 1848 at Highgate, Eng., 
for the benefit of imbeciles. An institution fol- 
lowing the lead of this novel charity was founded 
by Dr. H. B. Wilbur, in this country, at Barre, 
Mass., also in 1848, and the work has grown till 
now twelve states have asylums of their own, and 
there are altogether twenty-four institutions public 
and private, of this class, providing for about 
4000 inmates, and yet there are, according to the 
census of 1880 in this. country, 73,325 yet unpro- 
vided for. This philanthropic work of providing 
for the feeble minded should go on until all are 
provided for. Among other articles in this num- 
ber are ‘‘ The Apache Indians’’; Political Econ- 
omy as an Art,’’ by Charles J. Bullock; ‘* The 
Cure of Inebriety,’’ by Albert Day, M.D. Price, 
$2.00 a year; single numbers, 25 cents. Boston: 
J. Stillman Smith & Co. 





— The November number of Casse/l’s Family 
Magazine opens with the serial ‘‘ Engaged to be 
Married.’’ From romance we come at once to 
reality, ina paper on ‘‘Some Vegetable Cooking.’’ 
The second chapter on ‘‘ Our Friends the Horses”’ 
has some excellent advice as regards children’s 
riding, and thinks it much better for very little 
folks to drive their ponies to carts rather than 
mount them. An amiable and wise individual 
discourses on ‘* The Rest Cure.’’ To be effectual 
the rest must be taken in time, and not rushed 
through at the last moment. In a paper entitled 
‘A Poet’s Country,’’ we are given a description 
with pen and pencil of Tennyson’s Corner of the 
Isle of Wight, which makes one wish that he 
could see the delightful spot with his own eyes. 
‘* Look in Mine Eyes ’’ is a poem by Frederick E. 
Weatherly, the author of that popular ballad, 
“Nancy Lee.’? The fashion letters are full of 
valuable hints. New York: Cassell & Co,, 15 
cents a number; $1.50 a year in advance. 


— The Quiver for November opens with ‘A 
Little Corner of the Vineyard,’’ in which a colpor- 
teur describes some of his experiences in Scotland. 
‘Dorothy’s Vacation,’’ the serial, is finished in 
this number, and so are ‘‘The Love Dream of 
Gatty Fenning’”? and “The Vanishing Opal.”’ 
‘St. Paul's Character and Mission’ is dwelt 
upon by Rey. J. R. Macduff. The third of ‘A 
Mother’s Confidences’’ is on‘ Despising the Chil- 
dren.”” **No Night There,’’ is the subject of an 
essay by Rev. Wm. Burnet, and Felix Ferry tells 
of ‘* Winning Unawares,’’ by which he means un- 
expected snecess. ‘*The Story of Two Little 
Brothers,’ and ‘The Old Portrait” are enter- 
taining short stories, while ‘‘The Man Sent 
Before,’’ is a sermon for harvest, and ‘‘ Out of My 
Study Window,” is the text for some pretty pict- 
ures of trees and bird life. A full bundle of 
‘Short Arrows’? brings the number to a close. 
New York: Cassell & Co., 15 cents a number; 
1.50 a year in advance. 


— Number 3 of The Woman’s Cycle, of which 
Mrs. Croly (Jennie June) is editor, contains 
‘Matrimonial Differences,’’ Starr Hoyt Nichols; 
‘‘Woman’s Clubs,’’ Olive Thorne Miller; ‘‘ The 
One Thing Needful” (poem), Lucy Agnes Hayes ; 
‘* Women Sovtiiven™ temas G. Connor; ‘‘ The 
Sphinx ” (poem), Charlotte W. Thurston; 
rf Women Workers of the Past,”’ Catherine Drew ; 

Studio and Stage,”’ Vidette; and a cluster of 
department papers on various subjects in its line. 
This new fortnightly is a handsome publication, 
and deserves the highest success as representing 





A NEW TREATMENT, 


Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living para- 
sites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic re- 
search, however, hag proved this to be a 
fact, and the result of this discovery is 
that a simple remedy has been discovered 
which permanently cures the most aggra- 
vated cases of these distressing diseases by 
afew simpleapplications made(two weeks 
apart) by the patient at home. A pamph- 
let explaining this new treatment is sent 

fee pz A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 
est King Street, Toronto, €anada. > 








ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and SmeH, 





Try the Cure. HAY-FEVER 
A particle is applied into each nostril and is 

ble. Pri . : 
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the literary, social, educational, and industrial 
activities of modern women. It is published at 
253 Fifth Avenue, New York, at $2.50 a year. 


— The next (November) number of the Century 
begins the twentieth year of the magazine with a 
notable number in which Jefferson’s autobiog- 
raphy will begin; also novels by Frank Stockton 
and Amelia E. Barr. Among the contributors to 
this number will be Mark Twain, George Kennan, 
Walt Whitman, Colonel Higginson, Aubrey de 
Vere, Brander Mathews, Judge Ernest Crosby, 
Margaret Deland, Dr. Huntington (of Grace 
Church, New York), W. J. Stillman, Nicolay and 
Hay, and Charles Henry Webb. 


— Elaine Goodale writes’of ‘‘ The Future Indian 
School System,’’ in The Chautauquan for October. 
Two years’ experience as a teacher at the Lower 
Bralé Agency, after having taught in an Indian 
boarding-school, leads her to claim for the day- 
school system that ‘‘it is far better fitted than any 
other system by means of its economy, general 
applicability, and widespread influence to give to 
every Indian child what we owe him,—the ele- 
ments of an English education.”’ 


— Attractive features of Harper's Weekly of 
October 23, are articles on ‘‘ The History of Real 
Estate Values in New York’’ by Scott Thompson, 
and ‘* Homes of the German Poets,’’ by Professor 
Hewett of Cornell which, with a fine collection of 
engravings furnishes a four-page supplement. 


— William J. Rolfe, Litt. D., is the subject of a 
finely written sketch in Shakespeariana for Octc- 
ber. A fine portrait of this distinguished Shakes- 
pearian scholar adds much to the value of the 
number. 


— The frontispiece of the November Scribner 


will be an authentic portrait of Emin Pasha, 
whom Stanley weut to resene. The same number 
will contain a new portrait of Gordon. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Our Day for October; terms, $2.50 ayear. Boston: 
Our Day Publishing Co. 

Chautauqua Young Folks’ Jouroal for October ; 
terms, $1 00a year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Catholic World for November; terms, $4.00 a 
ayear. New York: 6 Park Place. 

sShakespeariana for October; terms, §2 00 a year. 
New York: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

The Chautauquan for October; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.: IT. L. Flood : 

The Magazine of Art for November; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine for November; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Bros. : 

Scribner's Magazine for November: terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Popular Science Monthly for November ; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

St. Nicholas for November ; terms, $3 00 a year. 
New York: ‘ihe Century Co. 








WANTED, 

30VERNESS, in a Southern family, qualified 30 

te Music with the primary and bigher English 

branches. Salary, $200 and house. The location is 
healthy at all seasons of the year. 


Geachers’ 7 
eachers’ Agencies. 
SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 
What Some People Say of it. 

I am informed this morning of my election to the principalship at Dolgeville, at $1100, the salary you 
named to Mr. 8., and which I agreed to accept. This transaction illustrates perfectly my idea of the way 
an agency should work, I stated my wishes to youand placed in your hands, or gave you means of obtain- 
ing full information regarding my qualifications. The Board at/Dolgeville described their needs, and asked 
you to name candidates. You selected a small number of which the Board chose myself. Both parties 


_ suited and with little trouble either. , As your agency, four years ago, also directed me to the position 
how resign, you may be sure I am convinced of your reliability and efficiency.—Principal Herbert J. Jones, 





Walden, June 24, 1889, 


c. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. W. 





ANY GOOD POSITIONS are being filled by Tue Teacuers’ 
Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION even at this late date. Here are 


the positions we filled Oct. 2d, “and it was not a very good day for 
positions either.” 


Town. Position, 


N. Washington, O. Principa!sbip. 
Bloomfield, Ia. Music Director. 
51 Ta, H. 8. Assistant. 

8. Superintendency, $1200, 
Marshall, Tex. Latin Prof. igieedy* 


Teacher placed. From 
S. A. Harker, Portland, Ind. 
8, A. Tubbs, Springboro, Pa, 
V. Alexander. La Porte, Ind. 
‘ (requested not to publish). 
E. M. Ely, Groton, Dak. 


Louisville, Ky. Elocution A. L. Po 

x » Kh 5 » . L. Powell, Jackson, Ill. 

vr a Primary. Ada Rockwell, Hornellsville, N. Y. 
g » wee Primary. Anna F. Griggs, Springfield, Mo, 


Hyde Park, Ill. Latin & Greek. R. 8. Smith, 


Many vacancies are now coming in for the term beginni i 

, ginning Jan. Ist. It costs you nothing f 

circulars, and to learn what our work actually is, You will find among the Hench a tne 

td = = gees - your oer teachers and teachers of your personal acquaintance. Send 
private lists and post yourself on the work we are doing. If 

can show this, we can certainly help you. api pam k. 


Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston, Western Offi w St 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. | EDWARD’ A GUERNSEY, he 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for an siti pi ‘ : shoo! 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, na oe See 


The New England Bureau of Education, * sorntwasc.” 


TO PATRONS, TO TEACHERS, 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in| Now 1s THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for|not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
school supervision. every state and territory. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


Marinette, Wis. 








TESTIMONIALS. 
. Mr. Hiram Orcutt:—We have engaged Miss I. R. My Dear Dr. Orcutt ;—I wish once more to express 
C—, whom you sent to us as a candidate for assist-| my high appreciation of the excellent aid you have 
antin our High School. We afterwards heard from | rendered me in obtaining the position [at New Ha- 


Misses M—— and K——, two other candidates whom | ven, Conn. — salary, $1500) which I desired. I am 
you recommended and both impressed us very favor- | confident that no one could have done more or bet- 
ably. We are much obliged for your promptness, and | ter, and feel myself under great obligations to you. 
shall remember you in the future when we need other | Please accept my thanks. 
teachers, M. L. TRYON, M. M. MARBLE, 
Chairman School Board, Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. 
Willimantic, Conn., Sept., 1889. 





HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





CHERMERAORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established 1855. 
% East 14th Street, N. WV. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

, and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 

EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FORKIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
\() PRE BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 


Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
BR. E. AVERY, 


DO YOU WANT 
9 Weal nth Street. NEW YORK. | A. Winter School, 


————q——~ Te begin about the first of December? If so, 


SOUTHERN REGISTER WITH THE 
_crestenn ShOOl AGENCY py Bayead oF EOUAION 











eee eeeeeeee 
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duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 

sors, Princ®pals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 

Oniy qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 

a registration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 

seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address with stamp, 

Miss RANNIE S. BURROUGHS, 
MT. STERLING, Ky. 


3% Somerset Street, Boston, 
yithout delay. 
ae ’ HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


iin tte TEACHERS WANTED.“ werieadstehars Macca 


LOO LESSONS in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


BY W. H. HUSTON. 
[No. 6 in the Teachers’ Help Manual Series.) 
A NEW BOOK BY A PRACTICAL TEACHER FOR USE IN 
COMPOSITION TEACHING. 


1 consisting of four consecutive exercises. Each exer- 
dh yo si : so that the book contains in all about 3000 














This book contains 100 lessons, eac ; ; 

cise is composed on the average of about eight questions, 
i 1 k. ; 

I Think ae ae amount of time and labor such a book will save you ! 

AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT, 

Price—Cloth 40 cents, Paper 25 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. 


You CAN NOT 





AM ORCUTT, Manager, 
— aan E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.: 3 Somerset St., Boston; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


















































ol JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


—————— 














‘ APPLETONS’. 
“TESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY FOR LITTLE LEARNERS. 


; 


Fully Illustrated with beautiful Wood Cuts, Maps in Color, et 
A Revision of Corneli’s “‘ First Steps in Ceography.”’ 


a~ : lasses, and designed 

A new and attractive little work, prepared expressly for the use of primary classes, anc . 

as an edly case book to any series of geographies. The book is confined to subjects which the ee 
ginner of five or six years can easily master. It does not enter at all into details. The most gene 

features only are presented, and these are impressed on the learner's mind by appropriate object 


c. 


lessons. 
Introduction Price, 31 cents. Exchange Price, 15 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, and San Francisco. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH CC. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 

Voice of Song, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautifal songs, adapted to Primary 
and Intermediate ps of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample copy by 
mail, postpaid, 40 cents. , 

Voice of Song, No. 2. A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 
grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. It 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 
Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 

TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 
Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 
gy” Fall Term opens October 15th. Address 
a0w ©. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., President, 36 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass 


200 Teachers tsis.c2), times pons wnteage go peg 


bought, keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 











personal use- ~ 
a set of Lectures that receive the unqualified en,|™4y need. Please send me a list of those you would 
dorsement of leading educators and college nyo LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
dents. Send for circular and how to obtain a set by 
rendering a slight service. Ask also for our select| Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
7 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, , Venable’s Arithmetics, 


catalogue. 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT. 
NEW YORK, 








QONGS OF HISTORY. 
wm By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Tremont PIl., Boston. 66 & 68 Duane 8t., N.Y. 











Vol. XXX.—No, 17. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO.| AU/TIMN LEAVES — OF MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS sap Saee In MUM, 
DRAWING BOO ’ oh. . ae 
DBAWING MODELS, and 
American Tes-Bonks on Art Edvation, EMERSON S NEW RESPONSES, 
or iartet an horus Cho rs; 74 sho basa ) 
Prang’s merica MANUFACTURERS a a sane — of the best character, a ~ ae 
PRANC’S DRAWINC M choir needs. 
Fe gree ste ene lta or| THE, TEMPERANCE CRUSADE, °* 
These MODELS have bem see doz.). by L. O. Emerson and Edwin Moore. fF; , 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Prim and devel" dlauahed 4 ! ». Earnest, 
t of both Bolids ; refiued, eleva’ poetry and music, which wi)! bi 
= Faplets. arranged ae care refully grad ed series, aes Seen to the best Classes of temperance 
are made with the greatest regare for accuracy ne . : 
beauty, and are furnished the lowest poset e SONG HARMONY Pad Cts. $6.00 doz.), by 1, 
prices. pa ayaa been adopted by the leading cities #2 O. Emerson Just ex. 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to| actly the book that will suit you for this winter's 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every | Singing Classes. Also an appropriate and good book 
stage, and especially at the outset. for High Schools. 
or catalogue particulars, address Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schools, our 





onan EE EEANG EDUCATIONAL OO ease, (SONG MANUAL, Servi: oct, 


___, } or Book 3, 50 cts., $4.80doz) Admirably adapted to 
== | the different ages of school life, with plain instruc. 
tions and best of music, 


Age 
79 WARASH AVENUS. 


Notes of Lessons 
ON P —_~ fer prawies Bear Singing. Boclety one of 
ur noble and beautifu } 8 ‘ 
Moral Subjects. list), or the easy Oratorio. EMMANUEL. (31) ty 


Trowbridge; or for Fairs and Festiva's, the pecy| 
A Handbook for Teachers, nice. pretty, and easy DAIRY MAIDy 














by Frep. W. HACKWOOD. iar] 
SUPPER, (20c., $1.80 doz) by Lewis: or fo t} 
Price $1.00, postpaid. children ‘Macy’s hew STRANGE Vistrons 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, or, A MEETING OF THE NATIONS. (2. 
33 East 17th St., NEW YORK. | $3.00 doz.) or the KINGDOM OF MOTHER 


GOOSE, (25c., $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Boardman. 
BEFORE AN AUDIENCE; 


O®: The Use of the Willin Public Speak- 
img. by Natban Sheppard, is a book of great 
value to young speakers. ** It knocks to flinders the 
theories of elocutionists.”—N. Y. Evangelist. “It 
is familiar, racy, and profoundly philosophical.”— 
Joseph T. Duryea, D,D. “ lt is of real value.”— 
National Baptist. It makes natural orators. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, 75 vents, postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *# Broscway, 





MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 











CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS, Cotsining new 
—ProhR 18sss.— writers and " 


NEW YORE. posers, and preceded 
PUBLISH 4 by an exceedingly ‘interesting Responsive { xercis 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Beaders. that may be used with or without the Carols, 1¢ 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Aigebre. pages. Price, 5 cents a single copy. 
Keetel’s French Course. Christmas Joy Bells,”’ by (. 7 
Reed’s Word Lessons, g Steele; **Good Will to Men,” by J. E 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessenus in English. » Hall; “Noel,” by P. F. Campiglio 
Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. and ‘Peace on Earth, Rte ¢ b. "= I. aan consist 
oic esponsiv lead Z roughout whicl 
Giacohison’s Physiology and Mygiene. Gre insorevereed Gpypatriate Gerele Written eeprcialls 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, for use in connection with the Readings. Price of 


each service, 5cts. a single copy. 


‘Santa Claus & Co.”’ (New by 
Burnham & Root; ‘*The New 
Santa Claus,” by Butterwor X 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 





y r; “Judge Sz a Ch .’ by Burnham & Root; 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. MT he Waite Chrietiman by Burnh + & Root ; 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters. ‘Catching Kriss Kringle,”’ by Butterworth & Root, 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. “Santa Claus’ Mistake,’’ by Burnham & Root and 

Loyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. gurthlehem.” ‘ for pdulte only) by RAL itherls 
> oot. ’rice of each (except -Bethlehem ets 

ee Spetiere. single copy. Price of ation, octs sing 


Fewsemith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


Agents Wanted 3’scmerse:"stn'neeae”” 


copy. Any of the above mailed pcstpaid ont eipt 

specified price. : : eee 
*.*Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas 

Music, sent free to any address. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 











ANNUAL 


NATIONAL 


At St. Paul. 


russ LHREE EXPRESS 


MEETING 


KDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


Miinn., 
The CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, AND ST. 


July, 1S90. 


PAUL RAILWAY 
TRAINS DAILY serween 


CHICAGO and ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


Solid VestTipuLeD Trains, Heated by Steam, Lighted by Electricity, and the finest Dining Cars in the world, are run on all 


Express trains. 
CHARLES A. 


For Maps, Time Tables, and further information, call on or address 


BROWN, New Eng. Pass. Agt, 210 Washington St., Boston. 





IMPROVED BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


They are a Great Relief to Teachers. 
Don’t be Without Them. 


LIST OF MAPS. 








1, Eastern Hemisphere. 9. British Isles. 5. § ; 

2. Western Hemisphere, 10, West Indies, ‘ ag ly 
8. North America, 11, United States. 16, Central States 
4, South America, 12. New England States. Eastern Division. 
5. Europe. 13. Middle Atlantic States, 17. Central States, 

6. Asia. 14, Southern States, Western Division. 
7. Africa. : Eastern Division, 18. Pacific States. 

8. Australia. and Territories. 


The above Maps are on aper, 24 by 36 inches, showing the é 
Rivers, Cities, and Political Divisions. Price of each, oe pea tens = a. 


LIST OF AUTHORS AND NOTED MEN. 
140, Longfellow. 146. Tennyson. 
141. Whittier. 147. Wm. C. Bryant. 
142. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 193. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
143. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 194. Jas. Russell Lowell. 


55. Fraoklin. 
56. Washington, 
57. Lincoln, 
58. Garfield. 


59. Grant. 
SIRO, 16 Dy B4 IMEMOS, 2 00 cove cccsccccccodoccccccs Price, 3 cents each, 

is MISCELLANEOUS DESICNS. 

. Cat. 21. Swan. 43. Camel, 155. Rice Plant i 

2. Dog. 22. Turkey. 44. Bear. 156, Tobsece Plane sian 
6. Stag. 24. Eagle. 45. Rabbit. 157. Pine Apple. 

8. Horse. 25. Hawk. 46. Squirrel. 163. Hemp Plant, 
11. Sheep. 26. Owl. 52. Lobster. 164, Mulberry Silk-wor 
5 _ 38. Fox. and Cocoon ™ 

. Cow and Calf. 39. Wolf. 135. Flax. 166. B , 
17. Hen and Chicks. 40, Lion. 136. Cotton Plant. 170. Rubber ~ one. 
18, Chicks, large. 41. Tiger. 137. Sugar Cane. 171. Panther. ; 
19. Goose. 42, Elephant. 138. Tea Plant. 139. Coffee Plant 
20. Dack. 162. Seal. 161. Whale, 


Price, 5 : 
cy ORDER BY NUMBERS, cents each 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Street Boston, Mass, 


Music Printing: |An Elementary Text-Book of Chemisty. 


FOR By WM. G. MIXxTER, Prof. of Chemistry, Sheflield 
Scientific School, YaleCollege, New Haven. 120, 


SCHOOLS cloth, $2.50. 
° “ Professor Mixter’s text-book is a most excellent one 
in every respect, and is so comprehensive in its scope 
Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for oot he seuden’ wilt have no d:ficulty in grasping Os 
‘ up . 6, a 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any time, becoming "tainiitar with the cbeanists) of common 
notation. Write to things. The periodic system of classification is use. and 


7 the very latest discoveries in the science are noted os 
MINTER AND BecmaeN2, | iltatration of chengienl principles, We ean hearty Tec 
, ustration of chemical principles. We can h 
MUSIC PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, ommend the work.”—Popular Science News. 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, Published and for gale b we. Naw Youx 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, j ‘ 
BOSTON, MASS. Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


_ ECLECTIC SERIES. --- ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 





——_ 








NOW READY: 
Long’s New Language Exercises, Part I. 66 pages; cloth ; Illus: 
trated. 20 cents. (Parts II. and III., new edition, in preparation.) 


McGuffey’s Revised High School _and Literary Reader, 12»9\ 
479 pages; half leather. 85 cents. 


Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. By Dr. Aurrep Hornr00%; 
National Normal School. 65 cents. 
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VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 








0, F. STEARNS, New Eng. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
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